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TEAMWORK IN SPORTS AND WAR... 


COACHES 
building fighting 


‘they were playing boys. Today thy 

i; are fighting men. Thanks to you, Coach, they an 
in tip-top condition. They can think fast and ; 
fast under pressure. They know when to pull te 
gether and when to go it alone. That's an unbed- 
able combination. Our enemies discovered it is 
Italy and the Far East. They’re re-discovering i 
now in other parts of the world. Uncle Sam need 
more and more of these tough fighting men. 
keep ‘em coming, Coach. In peace and in war, 
sports and physical education are the first step 
in building a strong nation. 


The facilities with which The American Net ¢ 
Twine Division of The Linen Thread Co., Inc., 
ufactured your favorite sports nets are now & 
used to make camouflage nets as well as 
mercial fish netting to ensure food for our Art 
Forces here and abroad. Your present equipr 
with careful nursing, will serve you until the Gé¢ 
Medal Line returns from the wars. 


The AMERICAN NET and TWINE Divisio 


The Linen Thread Co., Inc., 60 East 42nd St., N.Y. C., 17 
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FOR THE 
ALL 


the pace with 


for 
“STUMP THE 


® There’s a big job to be done with the new generation—a faith we in T U N F | N 
sports have to keep with these kids and their bigger, fighting brothers. 


The time to do it, Spalding recognizes, is NOW. And Spalding is 


setting the pace... hoping that everyone associated with sports will 
do his part. | | NBC Basic Network stations. 


This new Spalding program is for kids, with kids, by kids. And 35 


about kids. They, alone, are the future of sports... tomorrow's Tell your boys about the “‘Babe 
players... fans... and maybe fighters, too. Ruth in Person” Program. 


SPALDING SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 


The youngsters try to “stump” the 
Babe every Saturday morning over 
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TRIPLE SPINNER PASSES .......... 

By Capt. Ed Coleman” ae 

By Dr. Thomas K. Cureton "1 
UP, OVER AND UNDER.................. 2 

By Leo J. Samuelson a 


By John Gartner 
NOW DO WE GET Me ARTHU TOWELS. FOOTBALL GAME DAY MASTER PLAN....__ 
= By Wendell D. Mansfield 
By Cracker Brown 
REABY, AIM, 20 


By Vosse R. Lewis 


NATIONAL FEDERATION NEWS............... 37 
Edited by H. V. Porter — : 


M re A T U HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL RULES............. 38 
NEW BOOKS ON THE SPORTSHELF..... 
GOACHNES’ CORNER “ 


te School Gym Towels FOOTBALL FOR JUNIOR HIGH?........ 


Editor: OWEN REED 
Assistant Editor: H. L. MASIN 


@ Yes sir! Athletes want McArthur Towels. . . 7 
they like them because they are big, rugged ae 
towels a fellow can use for a real rub down. by ‘Scholastic CorPoration, pte Robins 
ident. i tic, i 
School buyers like them too, because their School Weekly; in two edition, 
for students and one for teachers. 
quality construction provides low cost per year Address all editorial and_ advertising communi- 
of service. McArthur’s have outlined a com- 220 East Street, ork 17, N. ¥. 
. rlerbert r en, publisher. 
plete school towel plan that shows towel costs, _ Subscription for the United States and Canada, 
$1.50 a $2. Back 25 cents, 
costs effi : ethod rrent ume; ents, previous volumes. ~ 
laundry and an cient m for entire. contents Scmozastic CoacH copy- 
ighted, ti ration. 
handling your school towel system. Write for re DITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD — H. V. 
: Porter, Secretary-Treasurer, National Federation 


t | of State High School Athletic Associations; Erne. 
complete details. PERRIN, Vice-chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Women’s Division National Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration; Frovp A. Rowe, Directing Superisor of 
Physical Welfare, Cleveland Public Schools ; WiLBuR 
Director of Athletics, Dubuque, Iowa, 
Senior High School, Dante: Cuase, Sportsmanship 
Brotherhood; Rosert H. Hacer, Supervisor of 
Physical Education, Tacoma, Wash., Public Schools; 
James E. MansFige.p, Athletic Director, Haverhill, 
Mass., High School; James Epwarp Rocgrs, Secre- 
tary Nattonal Physical Education Service of the 
National Recreation Association, and of the De- 
partment of School Health and Physical Educa- 
tion of the National Education Assoctatwn; 
C. W. Wuritten, Advisory Secretary, lilinois High 
ichool Association; WaLTER B. SpEncER, Executwe 
‘ecretary, Connecticut Interscholastic Athletic Com 
erence; E. R. Stevens, President National Federa 
tion of State High School Athletic Assoctations; 
R. W. Truscotr, Commissioner, Colorado High 
School Athletic C onference; W. H. YARDBROUGH, 


Principal Peabody Demonstration School, Nashville, 
rite 
tic CoacH circulation 


enn. 
Geo. McARTHUR & SONS 
supplied on request. 
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Circulation Audit, a bureau for examining 
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DON’T NEGLECT YOUR SWIMMING POOL 


4 
12 
15 
2 
how 
strates 
of soiled file. 
| 
. & 
| Don’t let soiled and stained.tile give your pool an unattractive, 
t 
ough run-down appearance! Use Tilite and see walls and floor come 
back to fresh, sparkling cleanliness. 
= Tilite works two ways—chemically and mechanically —to clean’ 
“a white mosaic, ceramic and vitrified tile, pati both imbedded 
= dirt and most stains, including rust. 
wey Tilite contains no soap to make cleaned surfaces dangerously 
ry. 
slippery 
Fed. Let us send you a generous sample of Tilite so that you can see 
for yourself how quickly, thoroughly and itwillcleaan 
a | your pool. Return the coupon now! FREE SAMPLE 
hill, 
me On order, Tilite is supplied in 50, 150 and 300 bb. drums. MAIL THIS 
De- 
| PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
lera- 
UGH, NEW YORK e CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS e PITTSBURGH e Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. ee 
idle, MINNEAPOLIS « WYANDOTTE-¢ TACOMA Dept. SC, 1000 Widener Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Pe | Please send me a free sample of Tilite. 
| 
)LAS- 
on 
est. Reg. U.S, Pat. Off, NAME OF POOL 
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Top Performance 


Uniform Size And Shape 


Perfect Balance 


LOUIS 


“No-Slip“ Grip 
Accuracy In Flight 
Distance On Kicks 
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NCE every war 
or so, we be- 
come deeply 


eoncerned with the 
physical fitness of our 
people. The doleful re- 
ports on the condition 
of our draftees alarm 
us and it is then, with 
typical American enter- 
prise, that we buckle 
down and do something 
about it. 

This is what hap- 
pened during the first 
war and, as you know, 
is happening in this present conflict. 
The impact of our two wars on 
physical education and sports is 
forthrightly presented by Bernard 
F. Oakes, football coach at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, in a column in 
the Denver Post. Mr. Oakes, who is 
known far and wide for his rugged 
system of line play, charges right 
into the heart of the subject and 
emerges with a clean tackle. 

He points out that the period 
following the last war was some- 
times referred to as “The Age of 
Stadium Building.’’ The poor con- 
dition of our recruits gave physical 
education and athletics tremendous 
impetus. To supply trained person- 
nel for these aggrandized courses, 
most colleges and universities in- 
stituted regular four-year courses 
in physical education and coaching. 
Within a decade, nearly every ma- 
jor college had such a course. 


N THE years leading up to World 
War II, America lost sight of 
many of its vital interests, among 
which was an eternally strong 
physical and moral fiber. Our enemy 
in the Pacific aroused us to this 
need. We discovered all over again 
that the athletic and physical de- 
velopment of our. youth is an essen- 
tial investment. The strongest fort- 
ress of war is a hardy, resourceful 
manpower. 

Our schools now know more time 
is needed for physical and sports 
education; that a nation cannot be 
physically conditioned in two 30- 
minute periods a week. Nor can an 
army be built in an induction cen- 
in one month. | 

While it is true we have recently 
been thinking of our sports pro- 
grams in terms of preparation for 
war, they are ever valuable for 
citizenship and normal living. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has said: ‘Next to 
active military service itself, there 
Js no higher opportunity for serv- 
ing our country than helping youth 
to carry on in their efforts to make 
themselves physically strong, men- 


tally awake, morally straight, and 
prepared to help their country to 
the fullest in time of war as well 
as in time of peace.” 

Our men in the armed services 
overseas are intensely interested 
in the results of our athletic events. 


To them, it is refreshing and fun 


to hear over the radio, or read about 
our sports events. Mr. Fred Cor- 
coran of the Red Cross has reported 
that the “favorite topic of conver- 
sation of American soldiers in Eng- 
land is sports.” 


UR returning younger soldiers 
will need football and other 


games to relax and play. They will 


be used to action, and will require 
it. We will have problems of morale 
and rehabilitation. Of morale, Dr. 
Jay B. Nash of New York University 
says, ‘‘Morale wins wars, wins 
games on the athletic field, con- 
quers the wilderness, carries us 
over crises and gives nations vital- 
ity to face and solve problems.”’ 
Morale by itself has no signifi- 
cance, but morale for a purpose is 
the all-important spirit that makes 


for victories. In a democracy, mo- 


rale, as Dr. Nash defines it, is “a 
religious zeal for the right of peo- 


ple to establish ‘self-approved laws’ 


and for the obligation and discipline 
that gives obedience to these laws.”’ 

Morale can be maintained by 
strength of arm, strength of mind, 
and strength of spirit. And morale 


must be built in childhood, the 


process must continue through adol- 
escence, and morale involves action. 
Football and games supply a lot of 


action, and are ruled by “self-ap- 


proved laws.”’ 

For rehabilitation purposes, espe- 
cially for those who have been ac- 
tive fighters, it would be splendid to 
enter college or resume interrupted 
educations. It would hasten the 
boys’ readjustments and their re- 
turn to normal living. 

After the war, our government 
will undoubtedly help finance the 
educations of those soldiers who 


traded their books for 
guns. This was done 
after the last war, but 
there will be many 
more of these young 
men and women this 
time. A number of our 
. far-sighted colleges have 
already thoughtfully 
made provisions to help 
their ex - students on 
their return from war. 
In the coming peace 
years, football and other 
squads will do most of 
their traveling by air, 
reducing the time lost from studies. 
Some teams have already used the 
air lanes. Michigan, for one, flew to 
Berkeley in 1941 to beat California. 
Mr. Oakes concludes his column 
with the thought that “we will con- 
tinue to be concerned with the edu- 
cation values of physical education, 
and we will preserve sports for the 


American boy and girl. But after - 


this war we can. get militant about 
the values of athletics and physical 
fitness, and stay that way. If not, 
we will fumble the ball and make 
no more progress as a result of this 
emergency than we made as a re- 
sult of the other war.” 


ECAUSE of the Victory Corps, 

“a large percentage of the po- 
tential men and women power of 
America’s Fountain of Youth is not 
splashing idly and undirected in the 
basin, but is being harnessed and 
developed for use on the home and 
fighting fronts.” 

So reports Colonel Hans Chris- 
tian Adamson, a companion of Cap- 
tain Eddie Rickenbacker on his 
fateful Pacific mission and now of 
the Current Narration Section Staff, 
Army Air Forces Intelligence Ser- 
vice, after a tour of the East, South 
and Midwest. 

In December it was estimated 
that about 52 percent of the elig- 
ible high school students were 
members of the Victory Corps. 
This ranged from 42 percent in 
small localities to as high as 86 per- 
cent in cities with populations of 
over 100,000. Since December, there 
has been a wide upsweep in parti- 
cipation, at least in the states Col- 
onel Adamson covered. Both Mary- 
land and Georgia are close to 100 
percent organized. The other states 
Colonel Adamson visited are more 
than 80 percent organized. 

Colonel Adamson admits that this 
increase in mainly in the larger 
cities and not in the smaller local- 
ities. Every effort should be made 
to increase participation in the lat- 
ter. 
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UT for the grace of God, and the protect- 

ing breadth of our oceans, we might have 

been another France, another Poland, or 
another Greece. 

With this fearful lesson on the value of 

preparedness still fresh in mind, let us here 

and now resolve, as a nation, that never again 


shall America be caught physically unpre- 


pared and untrained. 
Our national purpose in this war is to help 
establish worldwide peace-and freedom. 


But—let us resolve that from this war on, 


America shall be a physically fit, ever ready 
people. 

First—let us see that our returning fighters 
are kept in good condition, through participa- 
tion in organized sports and vigorous games, 
to form the nucleus of the new, physically fit 
America. | 

Through compulsory Physical Training in 
our schools, colleges and universities, let us 
train all of America’s youth, from the begin- 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


By L. B. ICELY, President 


ning, to be robust, strong and adept in the 
skills and agilities that football, basketball, 
baseball, tennis, boxing, and other American 
competitive sports develop. 

Let us broaden the application of Industrial 
Recreation so that all the millions of young 
men and women who work in our great indus- 
trial plants may have access to organized 
sports and games that will keep them healthy 
and vigorous. 

Let there be more golf clubs, more tennis 
and badminton courts, more play fields and 
gymnasiums, and organized participation in 
them by more business executives and office 
workers. 

Let there be more help for that part of the 
youth of America whose only playgrounds 
are the sand lots of our cities and towns. 

As a vital factor in our Postwar planning 


let us establish new and higher physical 


standards for all of America. 


...An Ever READY America! 


Let us resolve that not only our industrial 
and economic machinery, but our millions of 
Human Machines shall be physically equal 
to the challenge of our job as leaders in world 
restoration and progress after the war. 

Let us now, therefore, dedicate this great, 
democratic nation of ours to the proposition 
that all men everywhere are entitled to Free- 
dom from Fear, Freedom from Want, Free 
dom of Speech and Freedom of Worship. But 
let us also be a Nation of athletes—ever ready, 
if need be, to sustain our rights by the might 
of millions of physically fit sports-trained, 
freedom-loving Americans. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson Athletic Goods 


Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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OOD pass attacks demand 
(5 good throwers and good re- 

ceivers. But good throwers 
and good receivers do not neces- 
sarily guarantee a good pass attack. 
A third element must be present— 
imagination. | 

A study of our school passing 
games reveals a singular lack of 
this quality; a surprising dearth of 
variety in tactics. In most aerial 
offenses, the passer is a tailback 
who gets the ball on a direct snap 
from center. A good defensive strat- 
egist has no difficulty exploiting the 
giveaway. He prepares something 
special for the occasions when the 
ball “goes long,”’ especially with big 
yardage to go or with the opponents 
desperately trying to come from 
behind. 

To.click, a passing attack must 
have deception. Not only in camou- 
flaging the points of attack but in 
concealing the intent of the play 
itself. There are many ways to dress 
up a pass attack. At Wentworth we 
define deception in terms of a spin- 
ner attack and play sequence. 

Our triple spinner effectively 
masks both the design of our plays 


and their striking point. As shown in 


the accompanying diagrams, the 1 
and 2 backs line up directly behind 
the tackles, while the 3 and 4 backs 
deploy four and a half yards back 
of the guards. The deen pair take a 
stance with their inside legs ex- 
tended in half-spin position and 
their hands resting easily over the 
knees of their front legs. 

As the ball comes back, both deep 
men step forward with their out- 


PASSES 


side legs. They spin simultaneously, 
with the 2 back closing the gap be- 
tween them a split-second later. 
Thus you have three men over the 
ball. 


x 


x Xx 


Xx 
/C 
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We try to make our plays look 
exactly alike. A typical sequence 
includes a wide run, a pass, an off- 
tackle play, and a lateral. The plays 
in Diags. 1 and 2, for example, look 
exactly the same to our opponents, 
yet one is a run, the other a pass. 


In the run, the ball is snapped 
to the 4 back who spins, fakes to 3 


By Captain E. P. Coleman 


Captain E. P. “Chink” Coleman created a 
minor sensation back in June 1940 with an 


article on the mechanics of his triple-spinner 
attack — the only successful formation in 


which three men spin over the ball at the 
same time. So matiy coaches beseeched the 
author for further details he was virtually 
forced into writing a follow-up article, which 
appeared in the October 1941 issue. Since 
then the author has lectured and demon- 
strated at many coaching schools, including 
the famous Texas High School Football 
Coaching School the past summer. At present 
he is head coach at the Wentworth Military 
Academy, Lexington, Md., 1942 champions 
of the Inter-State Conference. 


and gives to 1. The carrier runs 
wide around end, while the others 
block as shown. 

In the pass, the ball again goes 


to 4 who, as before, spins, fakes to 3 _ 
and gives to 1. This time, however, 


the receiver passes to one of four 
men, who fan out as shown. 


Diagram 3 


_ We attempt to fool the opponents 
further by passing from various 
pockets. Diag. 3 shows the three 
passing pockets we use, while Diags. 
4 and 5 detail the blocking assign- 
ments. | 


Diagram. 4 


We employ Diag. 4 for long 
passes, sending down only two re- 
ceivers, and Diag. 5 for delayed 
passes. Most direct passing attacks 
are weak because coaches employ 
the same blocking assignments on 
every pass. 

(Concluded on page 48 ) 
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CLASSIFICATION TESTS 


This is the first of a series of articles on 
physical fitness by Dr. Thomas K. Cureton, 
one of the country’s most distinguished 
physical educators. An author and lec- 
turer of note, he is associate professor of 
physical education at the University of 
Illinois. In his first article, he offers a classi- 
fication and guidance test program for senior 
high school and college physical fitness 
courses. 


LASSIFICATION is an im- 
portant first step in institut- 
ing a new physical fitness 

program. It is essential to differen- 
tiate between healthy students who 
can take the program in its entirety 
and those who because of some ail- 
ment or disability can only engage 
in limited participation. 

There are severaf approaches to 
the appraisal of physical fitness: 

Medical Classification: Inspection 
and tests, if possible, by a physi- 
cian for classification as (a) sick or 
disabled with disease, (b) suspi- 
cious or partially disabled, or (c) 
normal and free from disease. This 


By Dr. Thomas K. Cureton 


is done by methods known to physi- 


cians. Those classified as (a) are 


usually excluded for the time being 
from violent exercise (a red card 
in the file may indicate such dis- 
qualification). Those classified in 
(b) may be excluded or warned to 
participate in mild forms of sport 
and exercises until re-classified (a 
pink card may be used in the file 
to indicate these). Those. who are 
free from disease and judged or- 
ganically and structurally sound 
are classified as (c)—indicated by 
a white card in the file. | 

It is important to have this clas- 
sification for protection. Violent 


‘exercise may aggravate diseased 


conditions and hamper other kinds 
of treatment which are more effec- 
tive than exercise. Scarlet fever, 
influenza, heart disease, rheumatic 


Measuring Muscular Development: Top 
left, Hips; top right, Biceps; below left, 
Girth of Calf; below right, Girth of Thigh. 


FOR PHYSICAL FITNESS 


fever, kidney disease and tubercu- 
losis are some of the diseases which 
may be aggravated by strenuous 
exercise. For a considerable time 
after the active infection is cured, 
it is wise to exclude violent exer- 
cise and to institute a careful regi- 
men of mild physical recreation, 
rest, sleep and good food. | 

Physique Classification (Struc- 
tural Fitness): The most obvious 
aspect of physical fitness is appear- 
ance. There are several important 
aspects to be considered for rating, 
such as, (1) the constitutional type 
from which the _ general health 
future can be pretty well predicted, 
(2) the body weight, (3) the fat 
on the body, (4) the general mus- 
cular tone, (5) the development of 
the arms, shoulders, and _ upper 
body, (6) the condition of the ab- 
dominal and waist muscles, (7) 
the head and spinal posture, (8) 
the bi-lateral symmetry of the 
shoulders, hips, spine, chest, and 
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knees, (9) the condition of the feet, 
(10) the flexibility of the chest. 
An expert in physical fitness 
work can judge the condition of 
these phases of structural fitness 
shrewdly enough to detect the im- 
portant differences. For this pur- 
pose a rating card or sheet may be 
used and the numbers encircled. 
The ten items may be rated on 
the Physique Rating Form. A sys- 
tematic inspection takes about five 
minutes per subject. The total score 
may then be computed and the 


classification circled. Such inspec-_ 


tional ratings are usually employed 
in fast, routine classification work. 
More exacting methods require 
more time but have greater relia- 
bility. 

Measurements of Body Build: 
Height, weight, chest breadth and 
depth, hip width, and ankle girth 
establish the physical size of the 
skeleton. The measurements are 
useful for various types of compu- 
tations for body build or for ana- 
lyzing weight. 

They also reflect growth of the 
skeleton. Various athletic handi- 
capping devices are based on these 
measurements. A _ heavy lateral 


Measuring Body Build: Above left, 
Breadth of Hips over iliac crests in 
inches; above right, Breadth of Chest in 
inches; below, Height and Weight to 
nearest pound and half-inch in gym 
shoes; bottom left, Girth of Ankle at 
smallest girth in inches; bottom right, 
Depth of Chest horizontally through body 
from xyphoid process to spine in inches. 
Instruments. should read in inches and 
decimals for all dimensional ratings. 


(stocky) build may be accurately 
distinguished from a slight linear 
(frail) build. Organic development 
and various fitness characteristics 
of the organic systems can be un- 
derstood much more fully with 
these measurements and estimates 
of constitutional type: 

Measurements to Show Develop- 
ment of Chest: The chest is one of 
the key aspects of physique refiect- 
ing physical training. Improvement 
in chest expansion or in vital ca- 
pacity is a fundamental way to 
show improvement in this phase of 
physical fitness. 

Measurements of Muscular De- 
velopment: The four most impor- 
tant measurements to take of mus- 
cular development are: (1) Girth 
of hips around buttocks tensed, 
tape pulled tight; (2) Girth of 
biceps with muscle fully contract- 
ed, right arm; (3) Girth of calf 
with muscle tensed with weight on 
feet, left calf; (4) Girth of thigh 
just below Gluteal fold with muscle 
tensed, right leg. 

The tape is pulled tight in all of 
these muscular measurements to 
compress the fat as much as-pos- 
sible. Such measurements may be 
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taken from year to year or at the 
start and end of a training period 
to show what happens to the mus- 
cular development. Improvement 
evidence is interesting and of great 
value in showing the effectiveness 
of the program. The measurements 
may also be used in analytical stud- 
ies of weight in special cases. 

If the administrative set-up per- 
mits a more carefully done job, 


then the most helpful meee 


to be installed are: 

1. Postural conformateaur — sil- 
houettograph pictures and 
scaling techniques.” * 4 
Adipose tissue calipers and 
measurements.® 

Weight tables and 
of body weight based upon 
skeletal measurements.” ® 1° 
Measurement of chest expan- 
sion and the difference be- 
tween expanded chest girth 
and normal abdominal girth. 
5. Vital capacity measurement. 
11, 12 

Computation of the ponderal 
index, i.e., Ponderal Index = 
Height in Inches 


\/ Weight in Pounds 
7. Somatotyping 1¢ 


The. somatotype rating gives a 


understandable biological pic- 


ture of the constitutional fitness of 
the person than the ponderal index 
because the latter fails to differ- 
entiate between the bone, muscle 
and fat characteristics, whereas, 
the former makes an attempt to do 
this. The somatotype ratings can be 
quickly estimated from inspection 
by a person who has studied the 
principles and practiced upon 
enough cases. 

Organic Efficiency Classification: 
An interesting and important class- 
ification may be made by an or- 
ganic efficiency test. This shows 


Development of Chest: Upper left, Girth 
of Normal Abdomen in normal relaxed 
state; upper right, girth of extended 
chest taken fully inflated with tape hori- 
zontal one inch below navel; below left, 
Maximum Inspiration before expulsion 
into spirometer (abdomen is free and 
subject sits with back away from chair); 
below right, Maximum Expulsion into 
spirometer (immediately after the read- 
ing is taken in cubic inches and the tem- 
perature in Centigrade degrees is read). 
Surface area may be determined from 
height and weight measurements using 
DuBois Chart. (Read from Center Scale.) 
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how the circulatory - respiratory 
systems react to a standard exer- 
cise. The presumption is that skill 
and will power are eliminated. Re- 
actions of the heart and blood are 
observed in terms of heart rate and 


blood pressure. When this type of 


test is carefully given, it is valuable 
for estimating the physiological ca- 
pacity. 

The Schneider Test is used by 
the Army and N avy, particularly 
in the Air Corps branches, to indi- 
cate organic condition. Studies at 


the University of Illinois indicate 


excellent validity for the test. It of- 
fers an objective organic fitness 
rating to supplement the clinical 
judgments of the physician, coach 


-or instructor as to the state of 


training and condition of the vaso- 
constrictor centers in the cord and 
medulla, the tone of the heart and 
arterial muscle, the condition of 
the muscular coats of the arteries 
themselves, and stability of the au- 
tonomic nervous system in regu- 
lating organic activity. 

Our own studies show that the 
Schneider Test correlates excep- 
tionally well with endurance run- 


ning criteria in the mile, two mile, 
34% mile steeplechase, and 1 iad 
yard drop-off events. 

There is evidence to show that 
the Schneider Index rises after 
steady training in rhythmic endur- 


ance work. It is lowest after severe 


fatigue and rises with rest, good 
sleep, and a healthy living routine. 
Worry, the “jitters,” fear, organic 
fatigue, and “pressure” living may 
lower the score. Anything which 
habitually raises the living or 
standing pulse rates or rate after 
the standard exercise will lower 
the score, as will anything which 
lowers the tone of the splanchnic 
vessels, thus causing the normal 
systolic blood pressure to fall in 


Schneider Test: Upper left, Pulse Rate 
Lying, beats per minute; upper right, 
Systolic Blood Pressure Lying mm/Hg.; 
lower left, Pulse Rate Standing, beats 
per minute; lower right, Systolic Blood 
Pressure Standing mm/Hg. Score sheet 
for this test is given in Dr. Schneider's 
text as well as in Dr. Cureton’s Physical 
Fitness Workbook. Good Condition 12 to 
18; Average Condition 9 to 11; Below 
Average O to 8; Very Poor —1 to —12. 


changing from lying to standing 
position. 

Poor abdominal condition is usu- 
ally associated with a low score but 
fatigue from exercises lasting as 
long as 15 minutes to an hour usu- 
ally lowers the score taken 15-30 
minutes after the exercise unless a 
person is remarkably fit. For in- 
stance, a subject with a Schneider 
Test of 8 may be —6 a half hour 
after a 3% mile steeplechase run. 
The Index rises slowly with re- 
cuperation. 


Furthermore, which 
lowers the relative alkalinity of the 
blood will lower the score. Well- 
conditioned athletes invariably have 
higher Schneider Indexes than less 
active groups. Smoking, drinking, 
alcoholics, a very heavy meal, 
thoughts of anger, sex, or frustra- 
tion are associated with lower 
scores. In “staleness” the scores of 
athletes drop markedly. 


While the test is susceptible to 
fluctuations of various kinds, the 
group reliability coefficient can be 


- announced as .86 for repeated tests 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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Leo J. Samuelson directs the health and physical education department at the Evas 
lil., Township High School. 


OMET HING new has been added to our physical education programs call 


it’s a twister—the obstacle course. This new teaching device is proving a. 

boon to the. dministrators of our intensified, expanded physical fitnamm 
courses. It offers just the right sort of challenge to our athletically minded youth § 
and what's more, is making a real contribution to their physical welfare, 

There are two types of obstacle courses—indoor and outdoor. For the indoosl 
type, many schools utilize their gym equipment, a great deal of which has been | 
resting in remote storage rooms since the growth of the game type ‘of program 
Professional periodicals have given detailed layouts of these courses, showi 
how the buck, side horse, parallel bars, and other pieces of both portable and) 
fixed apparatus may be utilized to advantage. 

There is another type of indoor course that is confined to the few larger | 
schools fortunate enough to own field houses. These schools «have built specigiy 
courses to meet the needs of their students. In Illinois, Proviso and New Trig 
township high schools in Maywood and Winnetka, respectively, boast excellent 
courses of this type. 

The outdoor course is being effectively used as a supplement to the outdalll 
physical fitness program. The rugged topography adjacent to some schools affordis 


ideal sites for these courses. The Highland Park, Ill., High School course offen 
a fine example of the judicious use of natural obstacles. | 
However, nature has not been so kind to most schools. In building their cou s 


: 
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they have had to fall back on good old Yankee ingenuity. Evanston, Ill., Township 
High School, although blessed with a 54-acre campus, is one of the many schools 
that have had to devise artificial obstacles. 


In constructing an obstacle course, perhaps the fundamenal consideration is 


the needs of the students. Without first determining these needs in terms of 


specific skills, you cannot be sure of getting the most for your time, energy, and 
money. Variety is Gefinitely needed in your obstacles. é 


For example, if a group’s activity consisted wholly of free play, the members| 


undoubtedly would select activities they did well and enjoyed doing. Such activity 
would bring into play the muscles already developed and coordinated through 
constant practice of the specific activity. 

The same principle applies in obstacle running. Where you have similar bar- 


tiers, certain muscles become stronger through use while the others become weaker 


through disuse. This is a practical application of the law of exercise. One set of 
muscles is developed at the expense of the others with detrimental results to the 
athlete’s all-around agility and coordination. 

A variety of obstacles affords all the muscles an opporiaaley to function and 
develop. 


Ideas for the obstacles may be gained from many sources. You may write or 


yisit, if possible, the service camps and universities whose courses have been 


designed by physical education specialists. A visit to neighboring schools may 


Prove fruitful, or you may refer to bulletins such as those furnished by the U. S. 
Navy, Training Division of Bureau of Aeronautics at 610 H Street, N.E., Washing- - 
ton, D. C., and the Victory Corps, Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. . 


The pictures of some of the eighteen obstacles in ae on page 35) 


1 WALL SCALE 
2. TUNNEL CRAWL 
3. STRADDLE RUN 
4. WALL CLIMB 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


PARALLEL BARS 

BALANCE BEAMS 
HAND-OVER-HAND 
ROPE CLIMB 
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SEPTEMBER, 1943 


By John Gartner 


Gartner, Class B football coach and 
ney track coach at Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Long Beach, Calif., has been using this 
football ability test for the past seven years. 


of separating the chaff from 


NE of the football coach’s 
O most vexing chores is that 


“the wheat in his early-season try- 


_ Except for the returning let- 
een, aa boys stand out. The 
rest must be screened for ability; 
and where you have large turnouts 
and little time, this is a dismaying 


prospect. 


Coaches use various methods of 
screening, few of which are scien- 


tific. Most tryouts are rushed af- 


fairs, with the coaches relying on 
their professional eye (and divine 


| providence) to spot the talent. 


The subjectivity of this sort of 
screening makes both for mistakes 
of judgment and errors of omission. 
Good as the coach’s eye may be, 
some valuable material invariably 
slips through his fingers. 

What can be done about it? Ob- 


viously, more objectivity is needed 


in the screening process. If some 
sort of test could be devised which 
would accurately classify the squad 
in one or two practice periods—you 
would have the answer. 

_ When queried about the prospect 
of measuring football ability, Dr. 
Fred Cozens, head of the depart- 


"ment of physical education at the 
University of California and one of 
the country’s foremost authorities | 


on testing, expressed considerable 


doubt. 


“There’s one thing a football abil- 


© ity test cannot measure,” Dr. Cozens 
/ told the author. “That is the in- 


herent quality of a boy to ‘take it’ 


> or to ‘dish it out.’ Call it spirit, in- 


testinal fortitude, guts, or a liking 
for body contact; by any name it is 


an immeasureable quality and prob- 


ably the most important single as- 


© set of a football player.” 


Dr. Cozens agreed that strength, 


"agility, speed, endurance, etc. could 


be measured, but that such a test 
would be inconclusive. 


» That was in 1936. Despite the 


Giscouraging outlook, we—at Wood- 
row Wilson—went to work on de- 


Wising an ability yardstick. By the 


ime the season rolled around, we 
were ready. We called our measur- 
ing device the Football Ability Test, 
and have now been using it for 
seven years, 


DEVICE FOR FOOTBALL ABILITY 


jin cbiective tect which encibies 
the chaff from the wheat in his squad in one practice 


Has it proven successful? The 
record speaks for itself. Prior to 
1936, Woodrow Wilson had never 
won a football championship. In 
fact, its record, was quite poor. 
Since 1936, however, with the same 
coach and with little change in en- 
rollment, the school has won five 
league titles, one second place and 
one third place. In two of these 
seasons, the team was undefeated! 

The ability test consists of five 


events: A 50-yard dash to measure 


speed, a 220-yard run for endur- 
ance, a dodging event for agility, 
and two tests on a charging ma- 


chine to measure offensive and de- 


fensive drive. 

Although it was not devised to 
measure “guts,” this machine offers 
an accurate check on whether or 
not a boy likes to mix it. If he is at 


SCORING CHART 

50-YD. DASH 220-YD. RUN DODGING 
Sec. Pts Sec. Pts. Sec. Pts. 
5.4 100 21 100 20 100 
5.5 96 22 94 20.2 98 
5.6 92 23 88 20.4 95 
5.7 88 24 82 20.6 93 
5.8 84 25 76 20.8 90 
5.9 80 26 70 21 + 88 
6 7 2°64 21.2 85 
6.1 72 28 58 21.4 83 
6.2 68 29 52 21.6 80 
6.3 64 30 46 21.8 78 
6.4 60 31 40 22. 
6.5 56 32 34 22.2 73 
6.6 52 33 28 22.4 70 
6.7 48 34 22 22.6 68 
6.8 44 35 16 22.8 65 
6.9 40 36 10 °° 
32 38 23.4 58 
7.2 28 23.6 55 
7.3 24 . 23.8 53 
7.4 20 24 50 
7.5 16 24.2 48 
7.6 12 24.4 45 
24.6 43 
24.8 40 
79 +O 25 38 
25.2 35 

25.4 33 

25.6 30 

25.8 28 

26 25 

3 26.2 23 

26.4 20 

26.6 18 

26.8 15 

27 «(13 
27.2 10 

| 27.4 8 
27.6 5 

27.8 3 

28 0 


all timid, he will not give the slid- 
ing bar a real, tough smack. It takes 
some courage to charge the padded 
face of the charging machine and 
this is indirectly reflected in his 
score. | 

The working drawing of the 
charging machine will give a pros- 
pective builder practically all the 
information necessary for its con- 
struction. The original did not have 
quite as much bracing as this 
model, and racked severely when 
the boys released the sliding bar 
quickly. The new model will stand 
up better, although it is wise to 
caution the aspirants to release the 
bar slowly. 
- All of the material is 2 in. by 4 in. 
or heavier. Fastenings are all half- 
inch bolts or lag screws. The slid- 
ing four-by-fours should be paraf- 
fined to eliminate as much friction 
as possible. : 

It might prove difficult to get the 
necessary springs to provide the re- 
sistance. Our springs were pur- 
chased at a regular hardware store 
and are known as hammock or lawn 
swing springs. Heavy, elastic rop- 
ing, such as that used as shock ab- 
sorbers on early day airplanes, will 
do. 


Marking the poundage scale is 
somewhat of a problem. But it is 
not essential for the readings to be 
absolutely accurate, as long as the 
scoring is consistent. The markings 
on the present machine were made 
by having two heavy men press a 
300-pound bathroom scale against 
the sliding bar. The marks for each 
ten pounds were then inscribed on 
the scale bar. 

If the score marker is too loose, 
a fast charge will send it sliding 
along the jndicator farther than the 


actual charge. This can be corrected 


by holding the marker lightly, by 
refitting it snugly after a dozen or 
so charges, or by using a friction 
spring and notch that will hold at 
the farthest point. We have always 
used the holding method with sat- 
isfactory results. | 
The machine was built by the 
author, without any working plans, 
in one day. Any good handy man 
can do as well or better in less time. 
The materials cost $8 in 1936, but 
will probably run somewhat higher 
today, probably about $12 or $15. 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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OOTBALL GAME DAY MASTER PLAN™ 


By Wendell D. Mansfield 


Wendell D. Mansfield, a former high school 
coach, is now athletic director and football 
coach at Springfield College. 


NE of the most plaguing 
tasks of the football coach 
is the detail work that sur- 

rounds the day of the game. In 
themselves, these details are trivial. 
But they are all part of the team’s 
mental and physical preparedness. 
They must be planned in advance 
and dispatched smoothly and effi- 
ciently. 

The plan that folows was used 
successfully by the author in his 


- high school coaching days. It covers 
both home and traveling games. 


HOME GAME DETAILS 


Game: Mayfield High School at 
Alfred. | 
Date: October 17, at 2.00 p. m. 


Players who are dressing for the 
game get game suits before practice 
Friday. Check your lacings and 
blacken or oil your shoes. 


Friday, October 16 


4.00 P.M.: Report on field in game 
uniforms. 


-§.00 P.M.: Leave field, take show- 
er, and dress. Bring complete uni- 
form to supply room. 


5.15 P.M.: Team meeting for a 


blackboard discussion. 


7.00 P.M.: Meet for movies at 
Olympis Theatre. 


10.30 P.M.: Bed. Lights out. 


Saturday, October 17 

8.30 A.M.: Have breakfast by this 
time. 

9.00 A.M.: Taping—See time ac- 
cording to list. 


10.00 A.M.: Quarterbacks meet in 
coach’s office. 


11.00 A.M.: Lunch. Rest until game 
ttime. Get off your feet. 


12.45 P.M.: See blackboard for no- 


‘tices regarding Mayfield and pre- 


game warm-up duties. 


1.15 P.M.-: Dressed —ready to go 
on the field. Meet around black- 
board, positions sitting together. 


1.30 P.M: On field for pre-game 
‘warm-up. 


A complete time schedule and i 


tinerary 


high school home and travelling Contests 


1.50 P.M.: Return to the dressing 
room. 


1.58 P.M.: Out on field. Captain 
report to referee. 


2.00 P.M.: Ganie. 


After game, turn suit in and re- 
port all injuries. Have cuts and 
abrasions treated. 


Sunday, October 18 


9.30 A.M.: Report to _ school 
lame or bruised. 


1.00 P.M.: Those not reporting at 
school will have reported to coach’s 
house either by telephone or by 
messenger telling of their physical 
condition. 


if 


TRAVELING GAME DETAILS 


Game: Charlton High School at 
Charlton. 
Date: November 9, at 2. 00 p.m. 


Players who are making the — 
get their game suits Thursday after 
practice. Pack traveling bag and 
turn bag in to the supply room. 
Check to be sure you have all your 
needed equipment. Towels, helmets, 
etc., will be supplied as usual. Bring 
personal belongings in small bag: 
Toothbrush, paste, pajamas, comb, 
brush, etc. 


Friday, November 8 
9.00 A.M.: Meet at the school. 


9.30 A.M.: Leave Alfred for Charl- 
ton. 


11.30 A.M.: 
field Arms. 


12.30 P.M.: 
Charlton. 


3.45 P.M.: Arrive at Charlton and 
go directly to Schofield Field House. 
Dress for a light practice—no pads. 


4.00 P.M.: Report on _ Schofield 
Field. 


5.00 P.M.: Leave field, take show- 
er, and dress. 


5.30 P.M.: Leave Schofield Field 
House and go to Maxfield’s for 
dinner. (Please hurry dressing—be 
on time. Spread suits out on chairs 
so as to dry thoroughly.) Take per- 
sonal articles. 


Stop for lunch at Pen- 


Leave Penfield for 


6.00 P.M.: Dinner at Maxfield’s 


dining room. 
7.00 P.M.: Leave Maxfield’s and 


go directly across the streed to 
Y.M.C.A. to be assigned rooms 
Leave personal articles in 
rooms and meet in the lobby to go 
to the Strand Theatre. 


9.45 P.M.: Report at “Y” lobby, 
10.15 P.M.: In bed. Lights 


Hard day’s work ahead. Breakfast 


at Maxfield’s, 8.00 A.M. 
Saturday, November 10 
8.00 A.M.: Breakfast at Maxfield’s 


8.30 A.M.: Meeting of captain and 
quarterbacks in coach’s room. 


9.00 A.M.: Everybody meet for 
trip sponsored by Charlton Athletic 


Association. 


10.15 A.M.: Meeting of line in 
coach’s room. Backs and ends get 
taped in Eddie’s room. 


11.15 A.M.: Meet at Maxfield’s for 
lunch. 


11.45 A.M.: Backs and ends meet 
in coach’s room. Line get tape in 
Eddie’s room. 


12.30 P.M.: Meet in lobby to leave 
for Schofield Field House. 


12.50 P.M.: Dress carefully for the 
game. Any further taping must be 
done now. Check lacings, cleats, 
and shine or oil shoes. See notices 
on blackboard regarding Charlton 
and pre-game warm-up duties. 


1.20 P.M.: Meeting around black- 
board—teams and positions sitting 
together. 


1.30 P.M.: On field for pre-game” 
warm-up. | 


1.50 P.M.: Return 
Field House. 


1.58 P.M.: Leave Field House for 
game. Captain report to referee. 


2.00 P.M.: Game. 


After game. Dress as quickly as 
possible, being sure to pack every- 
thing. Choice of arrangements to be 
decided by the squad. 


Sunday, November 11 
A.M.: Breakfast. 
8.45 A.M.: Leave for Alfred. 


11.00 A.M.: Penfield 
Arms. 


12.15 P.M: 
fred. 


2.15 P.M.: 


to Schofield 


Dinner at 
Leave Penfield for 


Arrive home. 
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Tomorrow: --a steel helmet 


He’s got the drive ... the heart... the cool —and the team spirit, the conditioning, the 
| head. You’ve given him those things out of | stamina and punch you and fellow coaches 
ield your experience and your patience. He’ll be _ helped develop will make them winners in the 
the back you’d hoped for. Be proud of him __ toughest game of all, modern war. 
for ... and of his team mates... in whom you’ve So k 
| ms eep up the good work, Coach. Nothing 
oer the perspec of team play . . . must interfere with the great job you’re doing 
— building future fighters . . . strong, steady- 
as _ Those qualities fit under a STEEL helmet, too! = Nerv ed workers for the home front. — 
a | TOMORROW, those boys may be teamed up in Now as always, you can count on Bike for 


a flying fortress ... on a destroyer’s gun _ the kind of dependable, long-lasting support so 
crew... or in a commando squad, storming _ vital to their athletic training period. Bike will 
enemy emplacements. They’ll be shoulder to. continue to supply the best possible protective 
shoulder with other brave American lads, too garments under existing conditions. 


SALES AGENTS: A. S. Callaway & Co., Inc., 306 Broadway, New York - Martin & Martin, 5 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago - McDonald & Billmire, 619 Mission Street, San Franciseo - John H. Graham & Company, Inc., 


eld 
105 Duane Street, New York - H. E. Hughes, 1209 N. Edgefield Avenue, Dallas. 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY a: west 25th street, Chicago 
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- Cracker Brown, backfield coach at Louisi- 
ana State Normal College, presents a brief 
against scrimmaaing. 


EARNING to play football is a 
matter of learning to react 
rapidly and correctly to spe- 

cific situations. The problem of 
‘coaching is one of developing this 
ability in the player. While he is 
primarily concerned with develop- 
ing new and desirable habits, the 
coach must pay some attention to 
destroying undesirable old habits 
and avoiding others that might 
hamper the efficiency of the player. 

Probably the three most common 
reasons for scrimmage are: 

1. To give the players a ehance 
to perform and improve their skill 
under game conditions. 

2. To toughen the player and, at 
the same time, accustom him to the 
knocks and strains of the regular 
game. 

3. Because coaches and players 
like it. 

The third point can be disposed 
of briefly. To scrimmage a squad 
because you like it—perhaps be- 
cause your coach made you scrim- 
mage—is hardly a sound education- 
al practice. To scrimmage them be- 
cause they like it, is likewise poor 
pedagogy. 

The case for scrimmaging thus 
resolves into its purported values 
as a conditioner and as a medium 
for gaining practical experience. 
Before subjecting these values to 
analysis, let us return briefly to the 
subject of fundamental instruction. 


WHY SCRIMMAGE? 


By Cracker Brown 


In modern football the possible 
courses of action in any situation 
are so numerous and complex as to 
mitigate against the player reacting 
correctly. The more limited the ex- 
perience of the player and the less 
preparation he has had in funda- 
mental drills, the more likely he is 
to choose the wrortg path. 

Hence, before scrimmaging your 
boys —if you have to scrimmage 
them at all—make sure they are in 
good condition, have a definite un- 
derstanding of their assignments, 
and that they have reasonable skill 
in fundamentals. 


Law of readiness 


Scrimmaging a boy who isn’t 


. ready for it is generally an unsatis- 


factory experience. to him. If the 
boy is the type, he may enjoy the 
physical contact. On the other hand, 
his lack of skill, physical condition, 
and knowledge of his assignments 
may cause so much pain, annoyance 
and embarrassment that he may 
quit the squad cold. If he continues 
to play, you may find him ‘gun 
shy” thereafter. 

As coaches we tend to overesti- 
mate our ability to see and inter- 
pret rapid movement correctly. 
Many psychological experiments 
have proved that we do not all see 
alike. . Slow-motion pictures of 
games frequently disclose that 
players, coaches, officials, and spec- 


_tators are all wrong in their inter- 
pretation of some _ controversial 


saying that the same thing is 


_ the writer that a boy is much moreg® 


of today is faced with the problem] 
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play. What is more astonishing 
that, in many cases, after slow sae 
tion pictures have been run and ree. 
run, you can still have dij a 
ments as to what actually took a 
place. 
Our ability to see and interpae 
action has definite limitations, Paye 
ticularly is this manifest in serie 
mages. A one or two-man coachi 
staff cannot possibly see every get 
tion of the twenty-two boys in the 
split-second it takes to run a play 
If we attempt to watch everythings 
we generally see nothing. We cage 
observe carefully the performangee 
of two or three players, but thine 
leaves the other players unobserpena: 
and free to develop undesirabigw 
habits. 
It might be worthwhile to comme 
sider how close our game-conditigns 
scrimmage comes to the real things 
In an intra-squad scrimmage 
whether they realize it or not, them 
boys guess with the play. If a daa 
fensive player guesses right, he reue 
acts much more rapidly than hee 
would in a game, and thus gets them 
jump on the offensive player. If hig 
guess is incorrect, he charges and 
commits himself in a way thag 
would rarely happen in a game, ¥ 
Under such conditions there 
seems to be little opportunity fom 
the offensive player to develop dewus 
sirable reactions. It goes withouha 


when we attempt to develop defense 
sive reactions. 

In evaluating scrimmaging, it im 
also necessary to consider the posea™ 
sibility of injury and the loss Gi 
coaching time necessitated by pracege 
tice holidays for recuperative putea 
poses following a bruising scrimey 
mage. It has been the experience of 


likely to receive an injury in pracege 
tice than in a game, and that most 
injuries occur during scrimmage. 9 

Frequently, after extensive scrim=9 
maging, it is necessary to spend one @ 
or even two days on light caliso@ 
thenics and jogging to get the boys @ 
back in good enough shape to re=-@ 
sume practice. The football coach® 


of teaching more fundamentals and 
more theory in less time than thes 
coach of the past. Loss of one OF 
two days coaching time plus an oC=" 
casional injury to a key player seem 
a rather high price to pay for expe= @ 
rience, particularly when the ex- 7 
perience is of doubtful value. | 

The objectives of conditioning ~ 
and toughening, which we seek in 
scrimmage, may be achieved more 
efficiently with less chance of in- 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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ARE READY Now WITH 


New 


Kahnfast Athletic Fabrics 


444 FOURTH AVENUE YORK. 
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Vosse R. Lewis is the coaching virtuoso 
behind the famous rifle teams at Evanston, 
lll., Township High School, where he also 
is assistant football and basketball coach. 


INCE Pear] Harbor most of our 
schools have made _ physical 
fitness the keynote of their 
physical education programs. At 
the same time, many of them have 
introduced riflery as an intramural 
or varsity sport, or both. 

Both these moves have greatly 
contributed to the pre-induction 
training of our youth. Our boys 
have been entering the armed ser- 
vices with superior physical equip- 


ment and, in many cases, with a 


good knowledge of the use of small 
bore arms. 
Robert Porter Patterson, under- 


secretary of war, has this to say of 


the value of marksmanship pro- 
grams: “As president of the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of 


Rifle Practice, I have a high appre- 
@iation of the value of civilian 


marksmanship training anda 


If you’re interested in enroll- 
ing your school in an intramural 
rifle tournament, see announce- 
ment on page 27. 


{ 


Vosse Lewis 


friendly interest in the program of 
the Board, and of the National Rifle 
Association as well. 

“To a soldier, his rifle is his pride. 
Our national tradition of minute- 
men and pioneers who won a coun- 
try by their marksmanship is held 
high by Army men now fighting to 
preserve the freedom won _ with 
powder and ball. 

“That is why I endorse the Na- 
tional Rifle Association’s nationwide 
pre-induction training program most 


heartily. and urge prospective se- 


lectees to take advantage of it. Such 
a program will give to tens of thou- 
sands of American men and boys 
the opportunity to learn basic prin- 
ciples before they enter the ser- 
vice.” | 
Riflery, for years, has been a 
‘“hhome-taught” sport in which Fa- 


ther or some older member of the — 


family has been coach. Ag you 
would expect, the learning process 
has been conspicuous by the ab- 
sence of safety measures. Boys 
have been permitted to handle guns 
without first learning the proper 
care of their weapons and the me- 
chanics of shooting. The generally 
unsuccessful results and the ensuing 
accidents have tended to diminish 
interest. 


We 
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The school is an ideal place for 
the riflery program. Besides offer 
ing proper supervision, it also hag 
the facilities. Nearly every school 
has adequate space for a rifle range. 
This space may be found in a clags 
room sixty feet or more in length, 
in a corridor, in an attic, or in the 
basement. 

Where a room is used, there need 
be no radical rearrangement of the 
furniture. Desks and other furni- 
ture can stay put. The use of tables 
on the firing points places the desks 
below the line of fire. | 

The cost of constructing a range 
is very low, especially when com- 
pared with the work and expense of 
laying out a good football field, a 
baseball diamond or a tennis court. 

Rifle marksmanship is much un- 
like other sports. For one thing, it 
does not require the speed, strength 


-and fitness which are prerequisite 


in most team games. For another, 
it offers the physically handicapped 
students a chance to be outstanding. 
marksmen are not born. 
They are-made—the result of good, 
hard, intelligent practice. Girls 
often. prove as good or better than 
boys. The sport is open to men and 
women of all ages, all-year around. 

Like most other sports riflery re- 
quires, first, physical fitness. Poor 
wind, soft muscles, faulty diets, 
lack of sleep, and general poor con; 
dition engender cloudy vision, tir- 


Ing muscles, lack of nerve control, 


and general poor shooting. 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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FROZEN FEET CAN'T FIGHT! 


It's cold on the Arctic convoy routes. So cold that if a man lost his footing and fell 
into the icy waters, he would freeze completely in a matter of minutes. On the 
pitching deck of a surfaced sub, feet must be kept warm, dry—they must be sure. 


The Navy turned to Keds for special Sea Boots. Specifications: “warm”—roomy 
enough to be worn over three pairs of wool socks and two felt insoles. They 
had to be easy to get into, and out of. “Skid-proof’—so we used our Sperry 
Top-Sider sole that grips slick surfaces like a tire tread. Finally,"thick heels” 
—5/8 inches déep with cleats for climbing conning tower ladders. 


The Navy has found surefootedness a vital factor in the defense of humanity. When 
you think of the Keds you would like to be able to buy—think of Keds Sea Boots, 
keeping feet warm and safe, on duty guarding the fighting tools of Victory— 

the Victory that will bring Keds back’ to you again for everyday sports. 


R=S. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 
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1230 Sixth Avenue « Rockefeller Center » New York, 20 
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Introducing a new game—Flashball; orig- 


inated by Lon Stiner, coach of the Oregon — 


State College Rose Bowlers, and described 
here by James A. Carr, freshman football 
coach and instructor in physical education. 


OOTBALL coaches looking for 
diverting practice media for 


their squads may well ex- 


plore the possibilities of Flashball, 


a speedy game hatched last spring 
by Coach Lon Stiner of Oregon 
State College. While ostensibly a 
variation of pass-and-touch foot- 
ball, Flashball also contains some 
of the elements of basketball, 
sprinting and marathon running. 


Its looseness, speed and action lend 
to its attractiveness as a workout . 


medium. 

It is played on a gridiron with a 
football, although a soccer, volley- 
ball, speedball, or similar object may 
be used. The field may be larger or 
smaller than the regulation grid- 
iron and, if necessary, you may 


- play without goal posts. Any num- 


ber of players make up a team, but 
from seven to ten produce the best 
results. 3 

There is no restriction as to how 
many men must play on the line 
and how many must play in the 
backfield. Neither is there a ban on 
eligible receivers. Any player may 
receive any type of pass thrown 
from any spot on the field by any 
player. 

A team is given five downs to 
make the length of the field. A 
player is downed when he is 
touched with both hands approxi- 
mately on or below the waistline. 


F LASHBALL a football game 


By James A. Carr 


The game places a real premium 
on good ball-handling and passing; 
a fumble, bad pass from center or 
incompleted forward, backward or 
lateral pass costs possession of the 
ball approximately where it hit the 
ground regardless of the down. 


In most types of pass-and-touch 


football, the referee gets more of a 
workout than the players, as he is 
continually chasing incompleted 


passes and returning them to the. 


original scrimmage line (if he can 
find it). In Flashball, the center 
puts the ball in play as soon as both 
teams are on side and ready for 
play at the spot where the ball hit 
the ground; no huddle is used. 
This, too, speeds:-up play. In pass- 
and-touch, the huddle often degen- 
erates into a debating and gold- 
brickers society. This doesn’t mean 
that Flashballers cannot use pre- 


arranged signals. While the huddle 


is prohibited, the players may utilize 
signals while they are getting on 
side and lining up. | 

Following are a few points that 
will give you a clearer understand- 
ing of the game as well! as aid you 
in. organizing play: 


1. Use gym suits with contrasting 
colors for purposes of team identifi- 
cation, and either.football or gym 
shoes. No other equipment i is neces- 
sary. 

2. Screen. blocking is legal, but 
holding and leaving the feet to 
block invoke loss of possession. 


3. The ball is put in play from 
the 40-yard line just as in regular 


football, but a punt or long 2 


may be used in lieu of the rea 
kickoff. 


4. Give the teams time to get oma 


ganized and decide on a center andl 
passer or key passers. Also instrugim 
the boys to make up a few signal 
for some plays, such as run with 
optional passes, flanker plays, etem 
This adds interest and makes for aj 


better game. 


5. Coach the players not to throm 
the ball away. A team new at the 
game has a tendency to go pass 3 


crazy. Good Flashballers hang on to 
the ball unless they have a 


chance to complete the pass. Rew 


member, a team has five downs and 4 


= 


a player can run with the ball untill es 
te is touched with both hands Om 7 | 
or below the waist. However, if hewiamm 
fumbles or throws an incompleted@ 


pass his team losses possession Of@ 


the ball where it hits the ground. 


6. Regular football rules govern™ 
those phases of the game not cov= 7 
‘ered here. For example, a touch=@ 


back gives the ball to the other # 
team on the 20-yard line; a safe 


counts two points and the ball is 


put in play with a kick from the 20% 
by the team scored upon, etc. 


7. After the teams have played 


for some time and grown accus- 


tomed to the rules, Flashball mae 
be satisfactorily played without an] 
official. 

Here at Oregon State we used 


Flashball throughout our spring | 


( Concluded on page 47) 
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BALL OF TOMORROW 


Valuable e gained by Voit through 
use of synthetic rubbers and plastics for vital 
war materials assures a post-war Voit Ball of v : 


_ superior quality—even surpassing pre-war high sta 
ards. You may depend on Voit to maintain leadership 


and stay abreast of the times in the field they 


4 


ater resistance to aging 
weather conditions will have | 
synthetic covers. 


— ment, asphalt, gravel, and ot 
be impervious to 


Above comparisons 


. Voit Rubber Corp., 600 East 25th Street, Los Angeles 11, California 
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The College All-Stars Washington Redskins 


Football Game was broadcast over the N. B.C. 


Network, Coast- 
to-Coast, by Gold- 
smith Preferred 


Sports Equipment. 


THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS, 
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The GeldSmith X51 Official Football was used 
in the College All - Stars -Washington Redskins Football 
Game at Dyche Stadium, (Northwestern University) 
Chicago, on the night of August 25, 1943. The game 


was played as a benefit for the Chicago Tribune Char- 


ities, Inc., with the proceeds going to the Chicago 


Servicemen’s Center. | 


yf CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
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Object lesson on cheating Davvy Jones: Staying afloat by means 
of such improvised “wings” as shirts, duffle bags and pillow cases. 


MILITARY AQUATICS AND SALVAGE SWIMMING COURSE 


Photos by Air Comps 


Even a submerged boat can act as a conveyance for as many as four _ 
fully garbed soldiers when properly balanced and hand-paddled, © 


By Capt. William H. Simpson, U.S.A.A.F. 


Captain William H. Simpson outlines the 
aquatics course at the Dale Mabry Air 
Base Area Command, Tallahassee, Fia., 
where he serves as director of athletics. 


HE purpose of this military 

aquatic course is to prepare 

our. service men for every 
contingency in the water, especially 
in combat areas. The outline em- 
braces the skills recommended for 
special emphasis together with the 
reasons for this stress. 


Elementary Back Stroke 

Helps acclimate swimmer to basic 
position used in floating for long 
periods. 

Develops self-confidence in water. 

Restful means of swimming; an 
easy distance stroke. 

Medical research reveals it is safest 
method of swimming after explosion 
of depth charges. 

Position in which following skills 
are employed: finning, sculling, float- 
ing, treading water, finning with 
arms restricted, sculling using hands 
and arms only, treading water using 
inverted breast stroke kick, inverted 
scissors kick, egg-beater kick, and 
bicycle kick. 

Provides safety when abandoning 
ship, since swimmer can observe 
others and prevent them from jump- 
ing upon him. Pack is submerged in 
water taking weight off body. 

Aids in assisting victim to float. 

Enables person to keep balance. 

Individual can propel himself si- 
lently and almost imperceptibly 


through shark-infested waters. 
Points to emphasize in teaching: 
1. Leg action (maximum efficiency 


using scissors and inverted breast 
stroke kicks). 


2. Arm recovery and strength of 
pull. 

3. Efficiency in combining arm and 
leg actions. 

4. Ability to float, fin idl seull 
from this position. 

5. Changes of direction. 

6. Tow or carry, using legs only. 


Breast Stroke 


Energy conserving, yet provides 
power and reasonable speed. 

Enables swimmer to carry military 
equipment. 

Provides swimmer with silent pro- 
pelling movements. 

Modification permits high carriage 
of head in water where surface is 
strewn with wreckage, heavy sea oil 
or other material. 

A gliding stroke. 
long distances. 

Position allows swimmer to fan- 
splash burning oil in water. 


Points to emphasize in teaching: 

1. Leg action. Both scissors and 
frog kick. 

2. Arm action. Recovery, glide and 
pull. 

3. Combined arm and leg action. 

4. Use of stroke in carrying packs, 
etc. 

5. Pushing floating objects using 
legs only. 


Also used for 


Side Stroke 


Modification enables a person to 
tow military materials. 

Conversion to shallow arm pull 
places swimmer in position to per- 
form life saving carries. 

If one arm is injured, a victim can 
still propel himself. 

A fast distance stroke; easiest of 
all the fast strokes. 


Points to emphasize in teaching: — 
1. Scissors kick. Ordinary and in- — 
verted. | 
2. Scissors kick. Both sides. : 
3. Armstroke. Conversion to shal- | 
low arm pull. 
4, Life saving carries. 
5. Towing objects and comrades. 


Jumping Into Water 


A ship may be struck amidship — 
making it impossible to use rafts, 
cargo hawsers, nets, or Jacobs ladder. 

Jumping from stern may be inad- — 
visable since screws may still be in 
motion. This leaves forward part or 
bow of ship from which to jump 
which is usually a considerable dis- 
tance from waterline. 


Ship may be sinking and necessi- 


tate abandoning even though certain © 
hazards exist: oil in water, flames 


or fire on surface of water, wreckage — 


making diving inadvisable. 
Points to emphasize in teaching: 
1. Blindfolded jumps to: establish 


equilibrium and balance, simulate — 


blackout, eliminate fear, simulate 
pulling shirt over head to prevent oil 
getting to face. 

2. Jump, legs together, knees slight- 
ly bent, as in running position, body 
at angle depending on height. 

3. Jumps with arms over or around © 
head. 
(a.) Overhead will prevent in-' 

jury to arm and will facili-7 
tate regaining surface by 4 
pulling arms to sides. 


(b.) Protection of the head and | 


face from oil, etc. 
_(c.) Fast swimming to get away | 
from suction, to catch boat 
4. Australian splash, comm 
known as pile dive. Grab legs, pro- 


tect head and face on chest, pull ' 


(Contnued on page 28) 
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ANNOUNCING 


REGULATIONS 


if your school has a rifle club, fill in the 
coupon below. The awards, drawchart and 
tournament instructions will be mailed to 

| before the date of your tournament. 

If you wish to have a tournament but 
do not have a qualified instructor on your 
faculty, fill in the name of the man who 
would like to become qualified. He will re- 
ceive the training course outline and study 
manual, and other necessary materials for 
becoming a certified instructor. If he has had 
any shooting. experience, it would be well 
to include this in a letter. 

There may be a qualified instructor in your 
community who is not a member of your 
school faculty. If you would be interested 
in having such a person supervise your tour- 
nament, indicate this in the coupon and the 
National Rifle Association will check to see 
if one is available in your community. 

The awards, tournament drawcharts, and 
other materials will be sent to your school 
as soon as we are notified that a qualified 
instructor is available to supervise your 
students’ rifle instruction and tournament. 

If the number of students qualifying for 
your tournament is so large that you wish 
to run your tournament in sections, indicate 
this in the coupon and we will send awards 
for the winner of each section. tae 

Details on how to obtain .22-calibre rifles 
and ammunition may be secured by check- 


ing the respective coupon listing. 


This is the award for boy and girl winners of your tourna- 
ments. It is a brassard 3% inches in diameter whose design 
and lettering are embroidered in silk on a heavy felt base. 
The colors are red, gold, and dark blue. | 


NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC 


INTRAMUBAL 


FALL AND WINTER 
RIFLE TOURNAMENTS 


@ BULL’S-EYE! Here is a dead-center hit for 
your rifle program—an intramural tourna- 
ment run by you wholly within your school. 
It’s fun; it’s exciting; and it’s educational. A 


wholesome means of promoting the art of 


shooting, so essential in these times. There 
is no obligation, no red tape. All you do is 
fill out the coupon. We send the awards, 
drawcharts and other helpful materials. 
So important is this shooting-training con- 
sidered that a limited supply of .22-calibre 
rifles and ammunition has been made avail- 
able for organizations conducting accredited, 
supervised programs. Read the regulations 
and mail the coupon today. 


APPROVED BY THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSN. 


SCHOLASTIC INTRAMURAL RIFLE TOURNAMENTS 


Name of School 


i 220 E. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 
i Please enroll my school and send the awards, drawchart and tournament instructions. We will have a boys’ 
; girls’ tournament starting date 

My name —. Faculty position 
J N.R.A. instructor (check). | wish to become a qualified instructor. Please send me the training | 
J course outline and study manual (check). | would appreciate help from the National Rifle Asso- | 
dation ta Guiding my community | (check). 
I send information on how rifles and ammunition may be obtained | 


Girls 


Enrollment of School: Boys 
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Military Aquatics 


(Contnued from page 26) 


knees up and land on buttocks keep- 
ing body in ball; this creates a large 
splash and will either put fire out or 
leave space in which to breathe. 


Underwater Swimming And 
Rapid Disappearance 


Used in avoiding strafing. 

For escape from wreckage of plane, 
ship, etc. 

Escape from oil and other things 
on surface of water. 

Rescue of shipmate. 
Points to emphasize in teaching: 

1. Breast stroke: legs only, arms 
only, combined arms and legs. 

2. Side stroke: legs only, arms 
only, combined arms and legs. 

3. Modification of crawl. Dog pad- 
dle: legs only using flutter kick, arms 
only using short pulls. ; 


Swimming Fully Clothed 


Conserves valuable body heat. 

Allows employment of shirts and 
trousers for floating supports. 

Prevents white body from attract- 
ing sharks, barracuda, etc. 

Points to emphasize in teaching: 

1. Practice of all strokes, except 
crawl, with clothes on while swim- 
ming. 

2. Underwater 
clothed. 

3. Swim and float while clothed. 

4. Swim with packs and simulated 
Fully clothed. 
5. Tread water fully clothed. 

6. Dive fully clothed. 
7. Jump fully clothed. 


swimming’ while 


Two types of carries for lifting victim from water: Left, 


nto Army Air Corps, 
the fireman's carry; 


right, the cross-carry where the victim is grasped around the shoulders and the legs. 


8. Carry, push and tow objects 
while fully clothed. 


Swimming Carrying Military 
Material 


Pack will keep person up one hour 
to one hour and a half, depending 
on how well it is packed. 

Rifle should be slung diagonally 


Photo by Army Air Corps. 


Emergency measures for staying afloat: Top, improvising a “‘float’’ by inflating the 
pants; below, first emergency step in the water—reaching down to take off shoes. 


across back with muzzle in air, using 
breast stroke or sculling. 

Shoes should be removed and 
placed on top of pack, or laces tied 
and hung around neck. 

All articles of equipment should 
be secured snugly around body, not 
to cause any drag on swimmer.. 

Unnecessary material should: be 
discarded, so that essential material 
can be carried in safety. 

Heavy material can be fastened to 
inflated barracks bags and pushed 1 in 
front of swimmer. 


Treading Water And Floating 


Enables person to rest and keep 
head above water for indefinite 
period. 

Develops confidence and aids in as- 
sisting others to keep afloat. 

Gives individual a chance to work 
on cramps. 

Face downward floating offers op- 
portunity to remove shoes_ under 
water. | 
Points to emphasize in teaching: 

1. Floating position. | 

2. Learning process for beginner. 

3. Buoyancy Test. 

4.-Horizontal float. 

5. Balanced float. 

6. Vertical float. 

7. Resting in float position. 


Note: Those who cannot float nd 


tionless should use finning and sculk 
ing movements to assist in keeping 
afloat. 


Towing And Life Saving 
Fundamentals 


Develops confidence for persona 
safety. | 
Provides means of saving others. 


bu 
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Eliminates common misconceptions 

d fears. 
aquatic ability. 

Promotes relaxation, muscular con- 
trol, endurance, physiological adjust- 
ment. 

Points to emphasize in teaching: 
"|. Blocks and parries: block on 
chest, block and parry, parry. : 

9. Carries: head, cross chest, chin, 
leg push, hair, tired swimmers, arm, 
blouse; two-man carry two 
swimmers carrying the victim, each 
swimmer supporting an arm; rope, 
towel, shirt, or other apparel around 


chest and under arm pits—man is 
‘towed back by life saver; two-man 


support and carry with rescuers float- 
ing non-struggling victim on back 


between them —they swim on their 


backs or sides. 


3. Breaks: front head release, using — 


pressure on face; front head release, 
using push away at wrist; rear 
strangle release; wrist lock double, 
release; breaking two people \apart. 

4. Approaches: front — surface and 
underwater; rear. 

5. Rapid disrobing for swimming 
rescue. Competition of rapid disrob- 
ing against time, 20 seconds, in the 
following order: 

(a.) Coat and shoes come off to- 
gether. 

(b.) Trousers opened and 
dropped. 

(c.) Tie removed and shirt un- 
buttoned as trousers kicked 
free. 

(d.) Shirt pushed back and 

down over left hand. 

(e.) Shirt sleeves stripped over 
right hand. 

(f.) Socks skinned off. 

(g.) Undershirt over head. 

(h.) Ready to go. | 

6. Land rescues: human chain, ring 
buoy, boat rescues, car, plank, etc. 


Supporting Victims 

Use of clothing for support. 

Inflation of shirt. 

Inflation of trousers. 

Blow up while in water. 

Blow up while from height. 

Use in supporting four persons. 

“May West” life preserver. 

Parachutes. | 

Duffle Bag.—When jumping from 
a height, bag should be grasped firmly 
by both hands at entry of tie-strings, 


so that bag rests on back of shoulders. 


When body reaches body length above 
water, extend arms forward down- 
ward on the water. If done correctly 
there will be a big, resounding “plop.” 

Pants—Fly-fronts buttoned, cuffs 
knotted, then proceed same as with 


Duffie Bag. 


Inflation of Duffie Bag and Pants in 
swimming rescue.—Grasp pants or 
duffle bag, keep open and barely 
submerging, then with opposite hand 


splash water into open end. As you 


splash, pull pants or bag towards 
splashing hand. 
Shirt, blouse, coverall, field jacket 
or raincoat.—In jumping grasp gar- 
ment around neck with one hand, 


“Fam.” 


The Famous Short Side Deep Reverse 


‘BIS brains are in his feet.’’ How often have 
you heard that said of an erring athlete? 


_ Yet, is there a better place for his brains to be? 


The finest brainwork, the finest teamwork, are 
built on good footwork. The mind and the feet 
work together. One is no good without the other. 


Take the diagrammed short-side reverse, for ex- 
ample. Here is a masterpiece of planning, of 
scrupulous fidelity to detail. Yet the play can’t 
‘go’ without proper footwork. The triple pull 


out of the line, the necessary drive behind good 


blocking, and the sharp-angle cutting of the 
backs all demand footwork of the highest order. 


Remember, your players are no better than 


_ their feet. That’s where your games may be won 


or lost. So give your boys the extra fleetness, the 
protection, and the incomparable fit and feel of 
Riddell shoes. 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY AND SERVICE” 


1259 N. WOOD ST., CHICAGO, 


ILL. 
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SCHOLASTIC BADMINTON TOURNAMENTS, 220 East 42 St., New York, 17, N. Y. 
Please register my school for the following tournaments: 


U ING 


OLASTIC 


INTRAMURAL 


NTON 


way to encourage the boys and 


your school to play a sport that has 


OPEN TO ALL 


BRASSARDS TO B 


[J] BOYS’ SINGLES 


GIRLS’ SINGLES 


nite health and recreational values; a 
sport they can enjoy all their lives. 


The National Scholastic Badminton Tourn- 


aments are all intramural in nature. They 


. are open to all senior high schools in the 
United States. There is no entry fee nor 


any red tape attached to entering. Each 
school has complete control over its own 
tournaments, and may hold them any time 
this fall or winter. 


As an incentive, attractive felt brassards, 
suitably inscribed, will be presented to the 
winners of both the boy and girl tourna- 
ments in each school. Free draw charts will 
also be furnished to every school holding a 
tournament. 

Don’t miss this splendid opportunity! To 
enter either tournament, or both, just mail 
the coupon below. The free materials will 
be sent to you before your tournament 
starts. Mail the coupon today. 


H SCHOOLS —NO ENTRY FEE. 


D GIRL WINNERS IN EACH SCHOOL 


DOUBLES 


onstrated that a mattress cover eq 


hold garment away from body with 
other hand. Assume position of 
“jelly fish float”, opening first 
of garment, blowing air under giths 
arm. To prevent air from escaping 
garment through the back while i, 
flating, either buckle garment aroung 
waist or secure garment about waig 
To prevent air from escaping whi; 
floating, keep throat of garment sy 
merged. To prevent garment frop 
drying and air escaping, occasionally 
wet garment. 

Pillow case or mattress cover,—Jp. 
flate same as above. It has been dem. 


support six men and a wounded may 

Quilt, sheet and parachute—Ty 
men, or, better still, four men ca 
grasp the corners of the said article 
treading water at a given signal 
Raise well above water and quickly 


submerge corners, filling centers a 
articles with air; edges must be hel f : 
under. Ps 
vig 

1 


Two-Man Carries 
Support of victim by one man og len 
each side holding victim under arm thr 
pits. (Fingers under arm pit and ous 


thumb on top.) 1 
Each man grasping a hand or arm rou 
of victim and towing. vict 
One man towing and one man push- 
ing victim. 
One man supporting victim while T 
other improvises some type of “pre- T 
server’. (Removing pants and in- lam 
flating, or securing floating debris.) T 
lan 


Bobbing With Full Packs And 
Full Equipment 


Enables person to get ashore @ 
water up to fifteen feet in depth & 
hands and legs are restricted. : 

Enables swimmer to get ashore 
with considerable weight. 

In water up to fifteen feet, gives 
individual a chance to bob up and 
down when unable to swim because 
of cramps. | 

Exercise essential for breath con- 
trol. 


Points to emphasize in teaching: 


1. Bobbing up and down _ using 
hands and legs. | 
2. Bobbing up and down with 
hands and legs restricted. ; 
3. Bobbing with clothes on. | 
4. Bobbing with clothes and packs. 
5. As you bob under the water, re- 
lease part of air in lungs. 

6. When feet touch bottom, bring 
body forward to a 45 degree angle 
then, with a deep knee bend, shovéaitg 
forward and upward until you arriv@afaay 
at top of water for next breath. @ 


Surface Diving 


Enhances all-round aquatic ability: 

Enables swimmer to submerge #& 
will. 

Permits change of direction. 
Permits swimmer to retrieve ob 
jects from beneath surface and W 
make rescues. | 

Can evade obstructions, strafing 
from planes, etc. = 
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Points to emphasize in teaching: 
1. Surface dive, feet first, using 
hands and arms only. 
3 ace dive, feet first, with arms 
and legs restricted, by exhaling air 


and body action. 

3. Surface dive, head first, using 
arms only. 

4. Surface dive, feet first, using 
legs only. 

5. Surface dive, head first, using 
combined legs and arms. 

6. Combined surface dive, head 
first, with tuck. | 

7. Combined surface dive, head 


first, using jack-knife style. 

8. Breathing—lIn feet-first submerg- 
ing, when surfacing keep face up, 
expel half of air in lungs. 

9, If extended to such point that 
you are unable to surface to relieve 
pressure, grasp nose firmly, press 
lips tightly, work stomach in and out 
vigorously—as you swallow. 

10. If pressure becomes discomfort- 
ing after being submerged for a 
length of time, expel part of air 
through nose and mouth simultane- 
ously. 

11. Keep eyes open to observe sur- 
rounding debris and also to retrieve 
victims. 


Silent Swimming 


To enter a boat. 

To leave silently from boat, pier, 
land. 

To approach silently to boat, pier, 
land. 


To paddle boat, raft, silently; enter 
and/or leave same silently. 


Points to emphasize in teaching: 


1. Before grasping boat, raise arms 
straight up over head so water will 
run down arms and not drip on water 
to attract the enemy. 

2. As arms grasp boat, firmly raise 
knees high, so water will run down 
legs, before placing foot on side of 
boat. 

3. As you enter boat, keep body 
low to help lessen y silhouette. 

4, Make sure both stern and bow 
are submerged enough in water so 
that water will not splash under 
either stern or bow — preventing a 
noise that may attract the enemy. 

5. When getting out of boat, pull 
front of shirt or coat away from body 
so that as you enter water you won’t 
produce a great amount of noise- 
making bubbles. Same applies to 
swimming trunks. 

6. Use back stroke, using either 
sculling, finning, or treading water, 
if you have reason to submerge—let 
breath out quietly and submerge feet 
first. Upon surfacing be sure to come 
up quietly with face breaking water 
first. 

7. In entering water keep arms at 
sides or extended well over head, to 
avoid arms splashing in water. 


Artificial Respiration 


Drowning is a very ‘simple form 
of asphyxia; as the victim is sub- 
merged his supply of air to the lungs 


is completely cut off. This does not 
mean he is immediately deprived of 
all oxygen, since there is a certain 
reserve supply in the air cells of the 
lungs, in the blood and probably in 
other tissues which should maintain 
life a short while. 


The question is always asked, “Is‘ 


there water in the lungs?” This ques- 
tion has been very carefully studied 
and information obtained from out- 
standing physicians, coroners, pathol- 
ogists and investigators doing exper- 
imental work on this subject. 

1. The amount of water drawn into 
the lungs varies from none to a con- 
siderable quantity. The determining 
factor seems to be the variation in 
the irritability of the patient’s throat. 
If the individual has a very irritable 
throat it is thrown into a spasm as 
soon as water starts down, which 
prevents water being drawn into the 


lungs. If the throat is not so sen- 


sitive, large quantities of water may 
be inhaled. This cannot be deter- 
mined by the first aider and has no 
bearing on first aid given, but is 
stated here chiefly for its general 
informative value. 


2. If a small quantity of water is 
drawn into the lungs, it may be ab- 
sorbed. 

3. Any water in the air passages 
of the lungs will not flow out freely, 
but will be prevented by the surface 
friction; neither can it be poured out 
by “jack-knifing” the body. But the 
expulsion of air by artificial means 
tends to remove such water. 


HIS SEASON, Uncle Sam’s tough- 
ening up courses are being given 
not just to the selected few—but 
the boys. Some lads are mighty 
oft at first—and it means bruises, 
charley horses,” sprains and strains. 


nese courses will be going full 
last this Fall. Be ready for your 
vertime job of “keeping ’em in the 
neup.” 


get a -complete picture of 


have to face. 


Get your copy Pronto! 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., 

163 Varick Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Please send me FREE hand k 


“ATHLETIC INJURIES” 


Name. 


Write for YOUR FREE COPY 


of “ATHLETIC INJURIES”. 
Contains feature articles by 
leading trainers of the country 
on prevalent athletic injuries. 
Foreword by Dr. Wilbur Bohm 
of Washington State College. 
Each article is illustrated. You 


the 


handling and bandaging of the 


most common injuries trainers 


Invaluable to you now with this 
heavy athletic campaign under way! 


“MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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 ATHLETE’S FOOT 
CASES REDUCED BY 


ALTA-CO POWDER 


@ When considering the fungicide to use for 
control of Athlete’s Fem, this question is 
important: 

Can continued, ordinary foot bath 

use reduce the number of cases? 
ALTA-CO POWDER can reduce the inci- 
dence of Athlete’s Foot—an exhaustive test 
in a huge institution demonstrated this. 
Alta-Co Powder is effective because it kills 
all the different fungi, as well as the spores, 
common in Athlete’s Foot. 

A report of the above-mentioned test, as 

well as other tests, are available to respon- 
sible persons upon request. 


Fer scientific Athiete’s Foot control 


POWDER 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 


Westport, Connecticut 


SCHOLASTIC 


Testing F sotball Ability 7 


( Continued from page 15) 


The entire test can be given to 
50 boys in three hours. No assis- 
tants, except the aspirants them- 
selves, are necessary. The best or- 
der for the test has been found to 
be as follows: (1) 50-yard dash, 
(2) Dodging, (3) Defensive charg- 
ing, (4) Offensive charging, (5) 
220-yard run. 

A student of tests and measure- 
ments will immediately notice that 
the scoring plan heavily favors the 
charging test. For instance, a boy 
might run the 50-yard dash in 5.6 
seconds and get only 92 points. 
Then, in the charging test, he might 
score 200 and 220 for a total of 420 
pounds and points. 

This has been done deliberately. 
We feel that plain, old-fashioned 
drive is, and always has been, the 
most important attribute of a good 
football player. The test has been 
proving it for seven years. : 

Complete directions for the test 
follow: 


50-Yard Dash: Line the boys up 
in single file at the start. Instruct 
them to start, in order, any time 
after you have raised your hand. 


Post a boy to check that no one 


starts ahead of your signal; then go 
to the finish mark. Raise your hand. 

Start the stopwatch as the first 
boy gets away. Record his time to 
the. nearest tenth second on the card 
which he carries with him. Raise 
your hand again and repeat with the 
next boy. To get accurate compara- 
tive timings, the same individual 


| should time all the candidates. 


Charging: Show the machine to 
the boys. Demonstrate or have dem- 
onstrated the method of charging. 
Each boy is to charge the machine 
in two ways. First with the heel of 
the hands with elbows locked. Al- 
low two attempts and record the 
actual poundage of the best of the 
two. Second by driving the head 
through the hole and contacting 
with the shoulders. Do this twice 
and record the best mark. Remem- 


ber the actual poundage is recorded | 


and added for the final score. 


220-Yard Run: Follow the same 
procedure as in the 50-yard dash. 


Some time can be saved by running ~ 


two or three boys at one time. Have 
one of the boys act as starter; start- 
ing them any time after you have 
raised your hand to signify you are 
ready. Call time to each boy, as he 


finishes, to the nearest second. Rep. 
ord before the next group starts. 


Dodging: Lay out five three-fog} 
lanes on any flat 40-foot area, Plage 
a hurdle at the beginning of the 
first lane (farthest left); anothe 
hurdle five yards up the second 
lane; a third hurdle nine yards yp 
the third lane; a fourth hurdle seven 
yards up the fourth lane; and a fifth 
hurdle eleven yards up the last lane. 

The boy starts from behind the 
first hurdle, goes around it and up 
the second lane to the second hur. 
dle, dodges it to the left; cuts into 
the fourth lane, dodging the hurdle 
to the right; goes into the third 
lane, dodging the hurdle to the lef: 
enters the fifth lane, circles the 
hurdle to the right; makes his way 
back to the starting point, dodging 
the hurdles in similar fashion, and 
then makes the complete circuit 
again (a double round trip). 

At the beginning, show the boys 
the course to take. Caution them 
that a mistake will slow down their 
time and score. Form the single 
line, as before, with the first boy 
on the starting mark with you. Give 
the signal ready, then go. Time the 
boy for the double round trip to 
the nearest tenth second. 


Check on test 


The best check on any ability 
test is whether a good player of 
proven ability can score high, while 
an inexperienced or poor player 
finds difficulty in making a credit- 
able mark. At Woodrow Wilson, 
over the past seven years, the high 
man in the test has always proved 
to be a star. On four occasions, he 
developed into the team’s outstand- 
ing player. The other three times 
he has been one of the superior per- 
formers. 

The test has uncovered many 
small, wiry boys who ordinarily 
might not have been given a chance 
despite good potentialities, and 
shown up as poor risks a few boys 
who might have received special 
attention just because of their size. 
Only twice have boys who failed 
to place among the first 50 in the 
scoring come through to win letters. 

All in all, we have found this test 
an excellent objective, time-saving 
device, which has _ successfully 
solved our early-season tryout 
problems. What’s more, the boys 
like it! 
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Why Scrimmage? 
(Continued from page 18) 


jury and less loss of time in your 


practice work on fundamentals. 


After correct form has been de- > 


yeloped, the tempo of practice can 
be increased until full speed con- 
tact is achieved and maintained. 
This procedure accustoms the in- 
dividual to jars, bruises, and pun- 
ishment while greatly decreasing 
the possibilities of injury. The coach 
has complete control over the sit- 
uation and can increase or decrease 
the pressure on the individual per- 
former according to his needs. If 
the tempo of the daily practice is 
gradually increased, the boys will 
scarcely realize they have reached 
full- speed contact; surprisingly 
little stiffness and soreness will re- 
sult. 
Scrimmaging is the main stock of 
the coach who does not know foot- 
ball or who does not know how to 
teach or impart his knowledge. 
Scrimmaging can also become a 
habit-forming narcotic to the good 
coach. It should be remembered, 
that an over-scrimmaged team 
loses interest in the game and may 
go stale, while an under - scrim- 
maged team is always raring to go. 


As a test device 


Scrimmaging, when used sparing- 
ly as a testing device to see how 
much instruction has been ab- 
sorbed, may have value. But, where 
the coach knows the squad has not 
mastered the assignments and 
skills, there is no point to it. 

Once the boys have mastered the 
assignments and_ techniques, it 
seems foolish to risk injury and a 
slow down of the learning process. 
Whether we favor scrimmaging or 
not, most of us will agree that the 
best policy is to do as little as pos- 
sible and still have the team ready 
for the game. 


In high school it is possible to 
schedule B and C team games and 
dispense entirely with intra-squad 
scrimmaging. The learning experi- 
ences in second and third team 
games are almost identical to, and 
fully as valuable as, those in first 
team games. 

If a boy happens to make a mis- 
take and lose a second team game 
he learns his lesson without too 
great a blow to his pride and, more 
important, without causing his 
teammates to lose confidence in 
him, as they almost certainly would 
if the same thing happened in a 
first team game. : 


Generally speaking, coaches 
must be responsible for the 
condition of their teams. 


The ACE Athletic Manual can 


help YOU conserve your mar 
power. Successful coaches and 
trainers everywhere are using 
the bandaging methods de- 
scribed in the ACE Manual for 
the Prevention and Treatment 


of Athletic Injuries. A copy is 


yours for the asking. 


‘If you’ve run into cases of slip- 


ping tape or tape “poisoning” 
you will also want to know 


about Ace Adherent. Booklet 


request. 


Becton. Dickinson & Co. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


sc 9 
| Becton, Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, N. J. 


| Please send me free copy of the ACE ATH- 
LETIC MANUAL; [] USES OF ACE ADHERENT. 
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Classification 
(Continued from page 11) 


one week apart in the routine work 
reported in this paper. 

Every person in a fitness pro- 
gram should take the Schneider 
Test two or three times. If the 
scores are stable at a particular 
level, they may be a very valuable 
guide to conditioning. The results 
are useful for predicting the ratings 
on Army or Navy examinations and 
for motivating better hygienic liv- 
ing. 

In the routine work, subjects 
with systolic blood pressure above 
160 or 110 diastolic or lower than 
80 systolic and 50 diastolic are re- 
ferred to the Medical Service De- 
partment for follow-up. 


To be organically fit a minimum Standard Step-Up Exercise: Left foot up on count of “‘one,”’ both feet up on “two,” cl 
score of 12 is desirable. This usu- 0” “three” and ‘four’ feet come down in same order. Used to determine physiologi. of 
ally means regular physical work- cal condition. Permits —T testers to handle large groups efficiently. : 
outs, attention to diet, sleep, and 1s 
proper elimination. The greatest eralized and vitaminized diet is im- min tablets may also prove help- 7 
majority will respond to an endur-_ portant. There should usually be ful. 
ance conditioning program of-stee- some restriction on animal greases, The Schneider Test takes about ; 
plechase running, endurance swim-_ fats, pastries, and heavy cream. six minutes per subject, or about Vv 
ming, periodic deep breathing and More green vegetables, yellow and ten per hour in routine work. The 
breath holding alternated with en- red vegetables, fresh fruits, yeast. Step Test or Pulse Ratio Test may ' 
durance “all-out” exercises and Vitamin B,, bread, whole grain be used as a substitute but neither 
long hikes, but such a program products, wheat germ, and more _ yields as much information. Inex- . 
should be gradual at first and sys- raw foods such as carrots, cabbage, erienced testers, however, should 
tematically increased in dosage as celery, lettuce and tomatoes. Soy employ these as they enable the ad- 
the program proceeds. bean products, lima beans, and milk ministrator to handle larger groups A 

A well-balanced and highly min- are helpful. Iodized salt and vita- more quickly. 

| A runner or swimmer who makes 
better time than is predicted from n 
the organic condition test usually n 
PHYSIQUE R ATING FORM* has more than average reserves of t 
skill and experience, tries harder, e 
| or is unusually adapted structural- } 
Nome Date ly for the event. t 
There are at least three tests t 
Address . which may be used to determine ‘ 
physiological condition per _ 
Age Height Weight Class namely, (1) The Step Test™, c 
Examiner: © The Pulse Ratio Test’® or (3) The ; 
Schneider Test!”. These are not dif- ; 
Items Basic _— Restricted Satisfactory ficult to administer and may be : 
| . = easily mastered by coaches and 
1. Constitutional Type ae oe 0123 456 789 10 physical education teachers. 
2. Body Weight. ....s.s....... 0123 456 78910 Dr. Cureton will conclude ‘his 
3. External Fat .....«.««i«‘ i‘ sn. 0123 456 78910 classification program next month 
5. Arms, Shoulders, Upper Body 0123 456 78910 
6. Abdomen and Waist... 456 789 R. Gallagher and Lucien Brouha, 
7. Head and Spinal Posture 0123 456 78910 nese of Boys, pp. 23-80 and “The. Test 
8. Bi-lateral Symmetry ........ 0123 456 78910 ness Yor Muscular Work in Young Men n.” BP | 
...0123 456 78910 her 
10. Chest Flexibility ....... 0123 456 78910 Measure of Athletic Endurance in. Sprint 
Running,” Supplement to the Research Guar. 
| terly, 6 6:46-50, _(Oct., 1935). Also F. M. Henry 
P and F. L rger, “The Validity of the 
Total Numerical Score Puise-Ratio 7 Test of Cardiac Efficiency,” The 
Research rterly, 9:32-46 (Mar., 1938). 
Measurements in Physical Education, 
technical basis for these aspects of fitness are described in the au*hor’s Physical rE, C. Schneider, Teste. oy 1998. 
Finesse Workbook, Stipes Publishing Co” Champaign, Ul 307-399, ‘Physiology of M 
Activity, Philadelphia: UW Saunders Co.. 
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up, OVER and under 
(Continued from page 13) 


Evanston Township High School’s 
360-yard course are herein present- 
ed in the hope they may fulfill some 
rc the needs of the students 
are determined and the obstacles 
selected in terms of those needs, 
there comes the problem of con- 
struction. With the need of conserv- 
ing vital war materials and the 
necessity for reducing school ex- 
penses to a minimum, the individual 
entrusted with the supervision of 
the construction has a real, although 
not insurmountable, challenge. 

The entire course at Evanston was 
constructed by one of the shop 
classes under the joint supervision 
of the teacher and a member of 
the physical education department. 
Other schools may similarly save 
labor costs by using the school shop 
or manual training classes. If the 
school does not possess such a class, 
the obstacle course may be made a 
Victory Corps project under the 
supervision of a faculty member. 
The entire construction is an educa- 
tional process that provides valuable 
work experience. 


A will and a way 

With no labor costs, the only other 
possibility of expense is the cost of 
materials. Through desirable com- 
munity publicity, much of the ma- 
terial may be donated or sold’ at 
cost by interested citizens. For the 
Evanston course, twelve 25-foot 
telephone poles were given and 
transported to the school by a man 
who was sold on the value of physi- 
cal fitness. 


The pipe used for bars in several 


of the obstacles was secured from 
an abandoned golf course at a 
nominal fee. To insure safety, all 
joints were reinforced by bolts made 
by the shop class from connecting 
rods salvaged from junk yards of 
old cars. Schools located in rural 
areas have an additional advantage 
in that they may secure the needed 
lumber and logs from farm students 
attending school. 

It may be concluded that any 
school may have an obstacle course, 
if it wants one badly enough. 


Invaluable when 


GYM MATS—ALL TYPES 


Guaranteed to give good wear 


Also flags, tents and canvas covers 
of all kinds is 


Write for Prices 


X & SON 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. MAMAU 
120 Bivd. of Allies 


GYMNASIUM 
EQUIPMENT 


Again available 


Without need of priority ratings the following 
equipment items may now be supplied to schools 
maintaining physical education programs ap- 
proved by the United States Office of Education. 


BASKETBALL GOALS 
MAPLE WANDS 
HORIZONTAL BARS 
HORIZONTAL LADDERS 
VOLLEYBALL STANDARDS 
BEAT BOARDS 
VAULTING BOXES 


STALL BARS 

STALL BAR BENCHES 
CLIMBING ROPES 
CLIMBING POLES 
INDIAN CLUBS 
PARALLEL BARS 
FLYING RINGS 
TRAVELING RINGS 


Yours is automatically an “approved” program 
if it conforms to that outlined and recommended 
in the Office of Education’s Victory Corps Booklet 
No. 2, entitled ‘’Physical Fitness Through Physical 
Education.” 


Our catalogs and complete Victory Corps in- 
formation are yours for the asking. Our Engineer- 
ing Department is at your service. 


_ Write today! Otherwise it may be impossible to 
schedule production of your requirements this 


THE J.E. PORTER CORPORATION 
OTTAWA ILLINOIS 


MFGS. OF “SPALDING,” “LOUDEN,” AND 
“CHICAGO” LINES GYM EQUIPMENT 


-KICKA BOARDS 


TRADE MARK 


@ Essential to Latest 
Swimming Technique 


Teaching and Practicing es 
Scientifically Improved. Streamlined, Modern Design: Red & Royal 
| $4.00 EACH F.O.B. N. Y. | 


TRUNKS (Racing-Practice) * SUPPORTERS * TERRY COATS + KLOGS 
Send for Catalog | 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO.. 71 West 35th St.; New York City (1) 
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RUGGEDLY BUILT 


PRICED RIGHT 
100% Safe 


Made of real Layer Felt and guaranteed 
free from broken punching needles, 
common in ordinary punched process felts. 

National Mats and Pads are widely 
used by High Schools, Universities and 
Colleges throughout the country. They rep- 
resent outstanding values . . . built right 

. priced right . . . and stand the gaff. 


Send for new catalog 
covering ... 


@ Gym Mats 
@ Wall Pads 
@ Boxing Rings 
@ Training Bags 
@ Pad Covers 
@ Baseball Bases 


and other 
Gym Equipment 


NATIONAL 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
366-76 Marquette, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Ready- Aim - Fire! 


SCHOLASTIC 


( Continued from page 20) 


Good eyesight is invaluable, of 
course, but be-spectacled shooters 
will not find their glasses any great 
hindrance. 

Perhaps the second most impor- 
tant attribute is confidence. This is 
developed only through hours of 
hard practice and competition. 
Practice might be compared with 
home work and competition with 
the final examination; proper prep- 
aration assures success when the 
time comes to deliver the finished 
product. The confident shooter fires 
with ease and in comfortable posi- 
tions developed through experimen- 
tation in practice. 

One of the most important re- 
quirements in target competition is 
the selection of a good rifle—a rifle 
that groups well and suits the in- 
dividual with respect to weight, di- 
mensions and length of the stock. 
As many rifles should be procured 
as there are firing points. They may 
be purchased by the school or club 
and rented to the individuals, or 
each shooter may be required to 
furnish his own rifle. It is possible 
to buy good second hand rifles at 
greatly reduced prices. 3 


Rate of fire 


After the basic fundamentals 
with respect to sighting and aiming, 
adjusting of sights, trigger squeeze, 
breathing and _ holding, position, 
nomenclature, and general me- 
chanics of the rifle have been mas- 
tered, and the shooter begins actual 
firing, he should always keep his 
rate of firing within the regulation 
time limit, both in practice and in 
actual competition. 

A beginner of high school age is 
apt to take too much time in prac- 


tice. Hence, in competition, he will 


find himself rushed to keep within 
the time limit—with disastrous ef- 
fect on his score. 

The experienced high school shoot- 
er, on the other hand, leans to over- 
confidence and shoots too fast. He 
should strive for perfection and use 
all of the allotted time. 

All shooters should regulate their 
rate of fire under all conditions so 
that they have time to relax, aim 
carefully, and squeeze the trigger 
between each shot. 

Closely allied to good shooting is 
safety. When a shooter is confident 
that the fellows around him are 
careful and that his rifle is in per- 


fect shape, he is better able to con- 


centrate on his scores. It is im 
sible to over-stress safety. A ¥ 
in the hands of a careless Person 
is a deadly weapon. For this re 
the range should always be cam. 
fully supervised, em by an 
adult. 

If it is necessary to put a team 
member in charge for a short time, 
care should be exercised in seleg, 
ing the student; and he should ng 
be permitted to fire during this pe. 
riod. He should do the supervising 
from behind the firing line. 

The person supervising the range 
should be the only person permitte 
to pass beyond the firing line, if th 
need arises, and then only after hp 
carefully checks all the bolts to ge. 
that they are open. 

One of the greatest safety hazards 
is talking while other persons ar 
shooting. It distracts their attention 
and often causes them to lose cop. 
trol of their rifles, especially if they 
themselves are engaging in the con. 
versation. Secondly, it is not fai 
to those who are firing. 

A competent instructor may be 
found in every school, regardless of 
its size. If an experienced instruc. 
tor cannot be found, one shoul 
look for the following type of perm 
son: A reliable man or woman will 
a willingness to devote the time anf 
to take the training course offer 
by Scholastic Coach (see announte 
ment on page 27). a 

This person should be likable aii 
interested in improving the scorn 
and standards of the student 
Furthermore, he should be capable F 
of instilling the same enthusiasm n 
the shooters themselves. He sho ld 
be interested in making the mi e 
range safe and the weapon a Sam 
piece to handle—and wil! insist thi ] 
everyone who enters the range @ 
handles guns under his or her se 
pervision will always keep that id a 
uppermost. 

Riflery rightfully belongs in ti 
intramural and interscholastic prom 
gram of every school. Nearly evely 
boy enjoys handling a gun ané 
hunting. Many boys living in the 
city are deprived of this sport and 
fun. For many others, hunting & 
confined to shot-guns. 

School officials everywhere will 
be surprised at the interest a marks 
manship program will evoke. If 
is a sport in which individual com= 
petition is keen and which the if# 
dividuals will keep alive througl 
their efforts to improve their scores 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION NEWS 


MONG other athletic problems 
is the relationship of cham- 
 pionship contests to the war 
program. If state championships in- 
terfere with the extension of physical 
fitness activities to greater numbers 
of students, then such championships 
can not be justified. However, there is 
nothing inherent in a state champion- 
ship program in sports, such as bas- 
ketball, track, tennis and swimming, 
that interferes with the general phys- 
ical fitness program. In fact, the state 
championship series of contests ought 
to increase interest in competition 
and enable schools to accommodat 
greater numbers. 
The past year has brought about a 
widespread appreciation of the value 
of strenuous competition in the train- 


ing of high school students. This is — 


no time to reduce the stope of such 
competition. In a few states, the dis- 
tances and geographical divisions are 
such that it may not be feasible or 
desirable to sponsor anything in the 
nature of state championships, but in 
most of the states such contests are 
practical and they should be a valu- 
able supplement to the local school 
program. 

Those who have studied the physi- 
cal fitness work in all of the states 
have noticed that the states which 
have strong statewide organizations 
are doing a fine job of maintaining 


and expanding their physical fitness 
programs to meet emergency condi- 
tions. The whole program is often 
weakened when there is no statewide 
unifying thread such as a series of 
basketball tournaments, track meets, 
wrestling and swimming meets. State 
association programs are needed in 
wartime even more than in ordinary 
times. There is no good reason why 
a rugged and intensified program 
should not be continued through the 
coming school year. 

New ' York: In accordance with a 
recently adopted by-law, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the State Athletic 
Association has been increased so that 
each of the nine districts of the state 
are now represented. The duties of 
the secretary have been taken over 
by John K. Archer of Malverne. 
Among these duties is the editing of 
a “Spot News Bulletin,” which is 
made up as the spirit moves the edi- 
tor. 
In his first issue, he says: “Don’t 
expect me to do quite the job Bob 
Wegner did. He was a Superintendent 
and had lots of time. I’ve 900 young- 
sters in M.H.S. to keep me busy. 
If I were a coach I’d have even more 
time than a Superintendent. I pledge 
you my best efforts according to my 
ability, subject to the fact that M.H.S. 
comes first, and that I’m going to con- 
tinue my interests in more state 
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scholarships, the study of youth who 
have left school, the Nassau County 
Schoolmen’s Association, Peconic por- 
gies, and Lewis County huckle- 
berries.” 

National Physical Fitness Commit- 
tee: On April 29, a presidential order 
established a National Committee on 
Physical Fitness to be advisory to 
the Federal Security Administration, 
headed by Paul V. McNutt. This 
committee has now been appointed. 
The chairman is John G. Kelly, who 
at one time was co-ordinator of the 
Physical Fitness program under the 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

Largely through the initiative of 
Secretary Lyle Quinn of Iowa and 
the efficient efforts of state executive 
officers, including Messrs. Wicht, 
Spencer, Willis, Anderson, Webb and 
Thomas, the highschool athletic or- 
ganization was granted representa- 
tion on this committee and the 
National Federation Secretary was 
appointed to membership. 

To date there is no information as 
to the amount of authority which will 
be vested in this committee but it is 
hoped that it will prove of value in 


the presentation of school physical — 


fitness problems to the authorities 
who are in charge of the limitations 
on travel and materials and which 
have had a great effect on the effi- 
ciency of the physical fitness program 


WAIT Until Your Floors 


For any floor problem, large or small, wire us for a Hillyard 
Maintenance Expert, there is one in your locality . .. his ad- 
vice and recommendations are freely given, so call or wire 
before your floors need a “Major ’Operation.’ 


OPERATION 


There is never any need for a Major 
Operation on any gym floor where Hill- 
yard Hi-Quality 
Maintenance Materials have been used 
... . One operation you may be sure of is 
the ECONOMICAL OPERATION of 
your maintenance program when you use 
Hillyard Products and Methods. 


Floor Finishes and 


Floors last longer because Hillyard Prod- 
ucts PROTECT gym surfaces and add 
beauty too! There is a saving in labor 
costs as Hillyard Methods require less 
“man hours” to do an efficient job of floor 
treatment and maintenance. 


THE HILLYARD COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO... 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. .. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES.. 
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‘in the schools. The Committee will 
hold its next meeting on September 15. 

Hands Across the Border: Subject 
to final action of the Federation 
Council, the New Brunswick (Can- 
ada) Scholastic Athletic Association 
has been accepted as an affiliated 
member of the National Federation. 

Several of the state associations 
have placed Executive Secretary L. 
F. Hashey, 236 Aberdeen Street, Fred- 
ericton, New Brunswick, Canada, on 
their mailing lists for all state pub- 
lications; the remaining states are 
urged to do likewise. 

The Canadian association already is 
using the various rules and game ad- 
ministration publications of the Fede- 
ration and is planning to introduce 
six-man football as played in the 
states, although its regulation football 
program is built around Canadian 
rugby. As far as basketball goes, the 
Canadian program is nearly identical 
to that of the states. There is also 
a strong similarity in its type of or- 
ganization for coaches and officials. 

Illinois: On August 1, M. F. Sprunger 
was appointed assistant secretary of 
the High School Association. Mr. 
Sprunger, former principal at Rose- 
ville, has been active for many years 
in connection with tournament man- 
agement and other state association 
activities. The present Illinois per- 
sonnel is made up of Secretary A. W. 
Willis, Advisory Secretary C. W. 
Whitten, Assistant Secretary M. F. 
Sprunger, Manager of [Illinois Girls’ 
League Geraldine Rennert, Ruby 
Doris Dredge and Lois 
Kruse. Mr. Sprunger wil devote a con- 
siderable amount of his time to the 
literary and musical activities and 
will assist in athletic matters as time 
permits. 

Michigan: The loyalty and appre- 
ciation of Michigan high school men 
for their state high school athletic 
association was put to a test during 
the past year and they rose to the 
occasion in an unusually fine manner. 
Under the Michigan type of organiza- 
tion, the-state association works as a 
part of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction; membership of high 
schools in the state association is not 
voluntary. Each accredited high school 
is automatically a member. Since 
such matter is regulated by the state 
laws, it is not legal for the state as- 
sociation to charge dues for member- 
ship and no such dues were paid prior 


- to the past year. 


Due to war conditions and trans- 
portation difficulties, it became quite 
evident that much of the usual in- 
come of the state association would 
be cut off during the year. All mem- 
ber schools were informed of the 
situation and were asked if they 
would be willing to pay dues volun- 
tarily in order to prevent reduction 
in the services of the state association. 
There was a 100% favorable response. 
All schools that maintain any kind 
of interscholastic athletic program 
voluntarily sent the full amount of 
their dues! 


SCHOLASTIC cong 


HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL RULES | 


HE 1943 football code contains 

many aids in the way of tables 

and diagrams. The diagram on the 
front cover, for example—a replica 
of which is shown on this page—gives 
you a complete picture of the phi- 
losophy of game administration. 

The game is divided into four 
time periods, as shown. The time dur- 
ing which the ball is being put in 
play (by snap or free-kick) is desig- 
nated as time-period 1. The fouls 
which may occur during such period 
and which are definitely related to 
putting the ball in play engender a 
five-yard penalty. The ball always re- 
mains dead because it is not con- 
sidered as having been properly put 
into play, and no foul by B results in 
an automatic first down for A. In the 
past, it was impossible to make any 
general statement about these acts as 
there seemed to be no consistency in 
the way in which they were handled. 


55 / SNAP ENDS 


KICK CROSSES B'S UNE 


NUTSHELL GUIDE to football administra- 
tive philosophy, as illustrated on the 
front cover of the high school rules book. 
As you can see, the game is divided into 
four time periods (during snap, from 
scrimmage, not from scrimmage, be- 
tween downs), and a few fundamental 
rules are laid down for each. Master 
these and the rules code becomes easy. 


Learning the different provisions was 
a feat of memory. 

In a similar way, the diagram lays 
down a few fundamental rules for 
each of the other three time-periods. 
If these are mastered, the remaining 
study of the rules becomes less com- 
plicated. An illustration is in connec- 
tion with time-period 3, i.e., the pe- 
riod which is named “Not from scrim- 
mage.” Such a time-period does not 
occur in every down. It occurs when 
there is a free-kick and also when B 
gets possession before the end of the 
down. All enforcement provisions 
which apply to a down which is started 
by a free-kick are the same as those 
which apply after B gets possession. 

In past years, this was not the case; 
it was necessary to remember a set of 
enforcement provisions which applied 
during a down started by a free-kick 
and a different set of provisions which 


applied after change of DOSsegging 
The Federation code has introg ~ 
a degree of order and consistengy ; 
these matters so that adminictea, 
of the rules is largely dependent 
logic rather than on sheer memo . 
Certain sections have been slight 
modified in order to eliminate w 
necessary complications which Wet 
encountered in the past. An illustra. 
tion is in the method of administering 
the fair catch rules. Statistics indigg, 
that a fair catch occurs only once ing 
games and a free-kick foilowing a fy 
catch only once in 249 games, A 
goal is scored on a free-kick folloy, 
ing a fair catch only once in 12,00) 
games. The fair catch, hence, does ny 
appear to be very important and gg. 
tainly, in the past, did not compensgats 
for the complicated provisions whig 
were necessary in connection with i 
Most of these complications hay 
been eliminated by a slight chang 
which makes the ball dead as soon » 
the catch is made. Under this rp 
there is no possibility of a fumbe 
or of a run of three steps or mop 


following the catch, since the ball 


dead as soon as caught. Subsequent 
action is merely action betwee, 
downs and is in the same class with 
an attempt by any runner to advane 
the ball after it has become dead. 


No fair catch in end zone Z 


Another slight change makes it im- 
possible to make a fair catch in a 
end zone. The chance of this happen- 
ing has always been remote and 
under the present kick rules ther 
could be no good purpose served by 
attempting such a catch. The penalty 
for fair catch interference in the 
scrimmage zone is now enforced from 
the previous spot. It is thus mae 
consistent with all other fouls which 


occur during a loose ball. If the re 


ceivers decline the distance penalty 
of 15 yards from the previous spot 
they are awarded a fair catch at the 
spot of the interference. 
Another illustration of consistency 
is in connection with an intentional 
forward pass incompletion. Such it- 


completion is merely one form of a 


illegal pass and the penalty is the 
same as for any other illegal pass, ié, 
5 yards from the spot of the pass and 
loss of down. The complicated for 
ward pass summary which was net 


essary a few years ago has now beei} 


reduced to only a small fraction @ 
its former length. The penalty for all 
fouls during a legal forward pass & 
now from the spot of the snap and 
the penalty for all illegal passes i 
from the spot of the pass. Hence there 


are only two possible spots of e& 


forcement (see summary on page 56): 
The freak touchdown which some: 
times resulted through player com 
fusion when a free-kick came to ret 


in an end zone is now only a remot 


possibility. It cannot occur unless# 


bat or muff of the free-kick is a new fol 
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: ted exactly the same as a 
scrimmage. Of course, if 
the new impulse should be a bat, 
such act is a foul for batting a kick. 

Another modification in the kick 
rules is in connection with a kick 
from scrimmage which crosses the 
line and then rebounds behind the 
line. Under such circumstances, the 
kickers may recover behind the line 
and advance the same as if the kick 
had not crossed the line. It is now 
possible to govern all such acts by the 
statement that any kick which is re- 
covered behind the line may be re- 
covered and advanced by either team. 

Under the new code, a forward 

ss incompletion is not listed as a 
foul. This does not make any differ- 
ence in actual playing procedure but 
is merely a question of wording. In 
former years, it was necessary to con- 
sider an incompletion a foul because 


there were a number of types of in-- 


completion, i.e., a pass was considered 
to be incomplete if it touched the 
ground or if it was touched by an 
ineligible player or if it was the sec- 
ond pass during a down and was 
caught by the passers. Some of these 
incompletions constituted offsetting 
fouls and hence had all the earmarks 
of a foul. 

These provisions have now been 
modified so that the touching of a 
pass by an ineligible player is merely 
a form of interference (not an in- 
completion) and the throwing of a 
second pass during a down is now 


considered legal. For these reasons, 


there is no longer any object in con- 
sidering an incompletion a foul. Such 
act is merely the natural ending of 
a down. | 
Other modifications 

Several other slight modifications 
have been made in the code but. most 
of these are merely for purposes of 
simplification and cover rare situa- 
tions. One of these is in connection 
with a double foul which occurs dur- 
ing an illegal forward pass or during 
a loose ball not from scrimmage. In 
such case, the ball is put in play at 
the spot of the loose ball. In the past, 
there was some question as to whether 
the ball should be returned to the 
spot where it was put in play and the 
down replayed. 

Another slight modification which 
formerly resulted in several rule 
exceptions is in connection with the 
try-for-point. For such try, the ball 
is always snapped from the mid-point 
of B’s two-yard line and, if there 
should be a foul by B during the try, 
the spot of enforcement is the same 
as for any other down, i.e., Team A 
is not permitted to move the ball any- 
where along the proper vardline. 

Omission on page 52: In the table 
at the top of page 52, part B may 
also result in a touchdown. Hence the 


second column statement should be | 


“touchback or touchdown.” The cor- 
rect ruling is given in Play (1) which 


follows the table. 


wise, In this respect, a free-kick 


plying Mercurochrome and 
other drugs, diagnostic solu- 
tions and testing equipment 
required by the Armed Forces, 
for developing and produc- | 
ing Sterile Shaker Packages 
of Crystalline Sulfanilamide 
especially designed to meet 
military needs, and for com- 
pleting deliveries ahead of 
contract schedule—these are 
the reasons for the Army-Navy “E”’ 
Award to our organizatic n. 


- 


All minor wounds should receive 
prompt first aid treatment. Mer- 
curochrome has many advantages 


for this purpose. 


The 2% aqueous solution is anti- 
septic, non-irritating and non-toxic 
when used in wounds. 


Injuries are more promptly re- 
ported when Mercurochrome is 
used because treatment is not pain- 
ful. 


The solution keeps indefinitely. 
The color indicates the extent of 
application. 

Mercurochrome (H.W. & D. Brand 
of dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein- 
sodium) is accepted by the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the 
American Medical Association. It 
has a background of more than 
twenty years’ use. , 


Apply Mercurochrome to all minor 
Do not fail to call a 
physician in more serious cases. 


wounds. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND | 


_ SCHOOLS e ARMY CAMPS e RECREATION CENTERS 


A “Shuttle Flight” 


FLYING FLEECE 
for Badminton 


A scientifically constructed yarn ball with TIMING compar- 
able to a Shuttlecock—Now in use all over the United States 


TWENTY-TO-ONE DURABILITY OVER FEATHERS 


Send for our Trial Kit which includes two | 
other sizes of Fleece—$1.75 (plus postage) 


OREGON WORSTED CO., 2300 st metoughiin Biva., Portland, 2, Ore. 
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Ney /practicat: 
AMAZINGLY COMPLETE! 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF INFORMATION! — 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 
FOR BOYS 


By Ben Miller, K. W. Bookwalter 
and G. E. Schlafer 
University of Indiana 


The finest all-around physical fitness 
text ever written! A big book—chock- 
full of vital instruction on every phase 
of physical fitness. Made clear and in- 
teresting through unusually fine illus- 
trations. Answers all your problems. 


72 Conditioning Exercises 
50 Dual Contests 

48 Simple Stunts 

58 Tumbling Stunts 
Exercises for all Apparatus 
26 Group Games 

15 Relays 

Swimming, Wrestling Courses 
Tests and Measurements 
Obstacle Course Running 
Marching Tactics 

Training Student Leaders 
Planning the Program 
Administrative Policies 
Record Forms 

Lesson Plans 


400 Pages—Hundreds of IIlustrations 
| 


ONLY $3 (Ready Oct. 1) 


Select Barnes Dollar Sports Books 


SIX-MAN FOOTBALL by Ray Duncan 

FOOTBALL by Glenn Killinger 

JIU-JITSU by Fred Lowell 

TOUCH FOOTBALL by Col. Grombach 

PHYSICAL CONDITIONING by George 
Stafford and Ray Duncan 

WRESTLING by E. C. Gallagher 


BOXING by Edwin Haislet 


Write for Complete Catalog 


67 West 44th St. New York 18,N.Y. 


BOOKS 
for all occasions 


URING the coming school year 
there will undoubtedly be a 
greater demand than ever for good 
source material on sports and phys- 
ical education. Many coaches and 
physical educators will be assuming 
these responsibilities for the first 
time; others will be returning to 
the field after long absences. 
Their problems will be legion. 
They will find that physical educa- 
tion has been greatly intensified and 
many new activities added. Even 
to veteran school men, many of the 
new activity courses will represent 
radical departures from the beaten 
path. 

That’s where the books come in. 
There is no better source of infor- 
mation—in normal as well as in 
emergency times. Every book is a 
nugget; its value remains constant; 
it is always there to help you over 
a bump. All this at comparatively 
small cost. 

Never in the history of the book 
world have so many excellent tech- 
nical texts been available. The sub- 
jects range all the way from Arch- 
ery to Zither Playing. 

In the athletic field, there is a 
book on every sport. For the most 
part, these offer a complete course 
on the sport. In some cases, the 
book is confined to a specific sys- 
tem, like the T formation, or to an 
important coaching phase, such as 
fundamentals, drills, offense, or de- 
fense. 

In the physical education field, you 
may obtain any number of thor- 
oughly authoritative texts which 
cover the field in its entirety. In 
them, you will find administrative 
procedures, lesson plans, facilities, 
the philosophy of teaching, etc. 
The latest volumes offer the inten- 
sified physical fitness programs 
which are so popular today and 
which, very likely, will comprise 
the great bulk of physical education 
work after the war. 

Then there are uniformly excel- 
lent texts on conditioning drills, 
hand-to-hand combat, wartime 
aquatics, and other specific phases 
of military conditioning. 

All these volumes will prove of 
enormous value in your’ work. 
Watch the pages of Scholastic 
Coach for notices of these books 
and, for reviews, keep tuned in on 
the “New Books” department. Any 
inquiries you may have on any 
book will be gladly answered by the 
Scholastic Coach Bookshop, 220 


SCHOLASTIC 


Ready in Octo 2 


Crampton’‘s 


FIGHTING 


FITNESS 


A personal guide to physicg] 
fitness training for the young 
man preparing himself for ser. 
vice to his country in war or 
peace. Tests and methods used 


in the Army and Navy, with — 


special reference to aviation, 
Discusses athletic sports and 
games, exercises, grass drills, 
Commando or Ranger methods, 
individual combat events, mili- 
tary swimming and obstacle 
races—all interpreted through 


military experience. . . . $2.00. 
prob. price 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, i..¥. 
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_ By C. E. Turner. 


East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Books 


FOR PHYSICAL FITNESS 
« 


PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY 
HEALTH 

New Seventh Edition in Preparation 
About $3.50 


THE CURRICULUM IN HEALTH 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION | 


In Preparation 
By Leslie W. Irwin. 


COMPETITIVE SWIMMING 
AND DIVING 


About $3.50 


By David Armbruster. $3.25 
TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS 
By Tuttle and Bresnahan. $3.25 | 


WORKBOOK FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


‘THE C. V. MOSBY CO. 


ST. LQUIS, MO. 


By Mae Iddins. $1.50 
EFFECTIVE LIVING | 
By Turner and McHose. $1.90 | 
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New Cooks on the Sport Shalf 


PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR BOYS. 
By Ben Miller, Karl W. Bookwalter 
and George E. Schlafer. Pp. 350. Il- 
lustrated—photographs, diagrams and 
tables. New’ York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


$3. 


T CTICAL, comprehensive and 

enormously useful are the words 
for this splendid new text. It is just 
the sort of source book needed in 
these days of intensive physical fit- 
ness programs. Its scope is prodigious. 


The three University of Indiana men 


cover more ground than the St. Louis 
Cardinals; there’s little they miss. 
Probably the most helpful material 
for most instructors is the variety of 
activities found in four mammoth 
chapters on “Conduct and Description 
of Selected Activities.” Found here 
are 72 conditioning exercises, 50 dual 
contests, 48 simple stunts, 58 tumbling 
stunts, exercises for every piece of 
apparatus, obstacle course running, 
rope climbing, 26 group games, 15 re- 
lays, complete courses in swimming 


and wrestling and other activities! 


All these activities are thoroughly 
described and arranged in lesson plan 
for the convenience of the administra- 
tor. The schedule of activities for be- 
ginning and advanced classes has been 
tested over five semesters. 

Student leadership, without which 
no program can be effective, is de- 
scribed in a chapter on “Training and 


~ Use of Student Leaders.” Provision 


for individual differences by proper 
classification is explained in a simple 
manner, as are various testing pro- 
cedures for evaluating results and for 
marking students for achievement. 

Careful selection of measurements 
has been made in light of their con- 
tribution to physical fitness, their 
ease of administration, and of their 
possible comparison with norms or 
results from other programs. : 

Methods of organizing for competi- 
tion in the games and sports are dem- 
onstrated and explained and the ob- 
jectives for all phases of activity and 
for the program, given. Principles of 
instruction for each major phase of 
the recommended program are like- 
wise outlined. 

Administrative policies and pro- 
cedures concerning credit, require- 
ment, attendance, uniforms, showers, 
transfers, and withdrawals, records, 
reports, supervision and publicity as 
well as for the supplementary health 
service, health instruction, and the 
healthful and safety of the school 
plant are given at length. 

Carefully selected references ac- 
company each chapter for those who 


wish to use the text for classwork or 


for guidance in local curricular study. 
The book is lavishly illustrated, au- 
and overwhelmingly prac- 


JUST YELLS (A Guide for Cheer- 
leaders). Pp. 169. Illustrated—photo- 
graphs. Syracuse, N. Y.: The Willis N. 
Bugbee Co. 75c Paper, $1.25 Cloth. 


IVE a yell, give a yell, give a 

good substantial. yell for Just 
Yells. It’s probably the only book of 
its type extant. The only book that 
contains the yells and cheers of our 
universities and colleges. 

In it you will also find many college 
songs (words only), the college col- 
ors and nicknames, and helpful ad- 
vice on pep sessions and cheerleading. 

This, we believe, is the sixth edition 
of the book—new editorial material 
and photographs having been added. 
It is a handy manual, indeed, for the 
school and college maitre de cheer- 
leaders. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR GIRLS. 
By Rosalind Cassidy and Hilda Clute 
Kozman. Pp. 223. Illustrated—photo- 
graphs and drawings. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. $2. 


DMINISTRATORS of girls’ physi- 
cal fitness programs seeking 
sound philosophical and materialistic 
bases upon which to reorganize their 
courses to meet present-day needs 
will find their answer in the Cassidy- 
Kozman volume—an_ exceptional 
treatise on modern physical education 
in which principles and practices are 
thoroughly integrated. 

The California physical educators 
have organized their book along four 
broad lines, namely: Overview, Ends, 
Means, and Resources for Teaching. 
Before offering actual materials, they 
wisely furnish a sound social and cul- 
tural background for their fitness pro- 
gram. They outline the needs of in- 
dividuals in war-peace living and the 
concept of physical fitness. 

Under means, they outline the ma- 
terials for the orientation program; 
the teacher as guide; and methods for 
getting started, for taking stock (ex- 
aminations), for physical activities, 
and for estimating progress. 

The authors happily understand the 
essence of modern physical education 
philosophy and know how it may be 
exemplified in school and community. 
Their work offers a refreshing ap- 


proach to the whole conception of 


physical education and its place in a 
sensible scheme of general education. 

As a supplement. to their volume, 
the authors have prepared a work- 
book titled, Fitness First: A Physical 
Fitness Workbook for High School 
Girls. 

The workbook may serve not only 
as a guide to the girl undertaking to 
improve her physical fitness but it 
may also be of assistance to the busy 
teacher reorganizing her program for 

(Concluded on page 43): 
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The one complete and 
authoritative book to 
help you do your war job ; 


HOW TO 


PREPARE 


FOR 


MILITARY 
FITNESS 


By Lt. Col. Francois D’Eliscu Raa 


Organizer of Ranger and Combat 
School, Ft. George G. Meade, Md, 


TEXT and almost 200 pic- 


tures this compact and com- 

prehensive manual covers 
physical testing, calisthenics and 
conditioning exercises, alertness 
drills, wall scaling, tumbling, mili- 
tary track, wartime swimming, 
elementary American judo and 
other forms of close combat, and 
disarming. With unusual clarity it 
explains many new stunts, dual 
combatives, and rough-and-tumble 
games that help develop necessary 
agility and stamina and gives plans 
for a variety of outdoor and indoor 
obstacle courses. 


[5° SCHOLASTIC COACH says: 


“Superlative is the word for 
this book. It has everything you 
can ask for in the way of train- 
ing suggestions, whether that 
training be conducted on mili- 
tary grounds, civilian fields or 
school plants.” 


IF YOU ARE NEW AT PREPARING 
YOUNG MEN FOR MILITARY FITNESS 
AND COMPETITIVE SPORTS, THIS 
BOOK WILL TELL YOU EVERY- 

THING YOU NEED TO KNOW 


—_==SPECIAL OFFER — 


Use this coupon and we will allow 
you a professional discount of 1 
from the list price of $1.96! 
W. W. NORTON & CO., INC., 
70 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. C. 11 
Please send oe pea HOW TO PRE- 
PARE FOR MILITARY FITNESS. | am enclos- 


ing $1.77. 


| 
| 
NOTE! 
4 


ave 


N ©, our Editors aren't pharmacists . .. but in some ways 


they are doing the same kind of job. With the aid of boards 
of noted educators, surveys among our readers and their own 
field research, our Editors find out just what English and social 
studies teachers need and then they build classroom magazines 
to fit that prescription. 


A good example of what we mean is the Teaching Guide to the 
Postwar World our editors have prepared for teachers using 
Senior Scholastic and World Week. /[t contains a practical pro- 
gram for using the 32 study units on Postwar Problems to appear 
in each weekly issue. 


Our Editors know through their researches and discussions 


with leading educators that Postwar Problems will take the . 


limelight in school programs everywhere this year; that teach- 
ers need current material they can’t find in textbooks; that this. 
material must be up-do-date. organized and easy to use. 


FOR CLASSROOM AND HOME x 


Scholastic—The American High School Weekly (Grades 10-11-12) 
World Week—The News Magazine for Youth (Grades 8-9-10) | 
Junior Scholastic—For younger pupils (Grades 6-7-8) 
Scholastic Coach—For High School Athletic Diregtors 


SCHOLASTIC: 


We've been filling teachers’ preseri 


for classroom materials for 22 yean 


F. P. G. Photo by Ellis 0. 


Too fill this prescription SCHOLASTIC’s Editors have care 
fully planned these weekly study units and the lesson plans fe 
them in a Teaching Guide to help our teacher-subscribers 
frame their own year-long unit based on this material. 


The Postwar World Study Units are only a sample of th 
thorough coverage which SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES five 
to all phases of current events and problems, as well as the 
teaching of English. For all teaching problems of the contem 
porary world, SCHOLASTIC’s Editors provide a workable 
program, week after week throughout the school year. 


Moore than 500,000 copies of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
are now being used in some 20,000 classrooms — proof that 
we're doing a good job of filling teachers’ prescriptions for 
supplementary classroom materials in the English and social 
studies field. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


TRIAL Cacia AVAILABLE 


We'll be glad to send you a bundle of trial copies for yout 


classes. Just tell us how many copies and which magazine ye 
would like to have. There’s no. charge or obligation. 
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nore effective contribution to the 


‘rls’ -peace living. 

Ore workbook contains 32 (8% by 
11 in.) pages and is illustrated with 
many free-line drawings in color. 
Price: 60¢. 


DAMENTAL EXERCISES FOR 
pe SICAL FITNESS. By _ Claire 
Colestock and Charles L. Lowman. 
Pp. 314.1 llustrated—photographs. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 50c. 


ANY well-meaning physical 
educators, in 
develop physica ness in 
tien and senior high school 
students, are exposing them to a pro- 
: which is not commensurate with 
their physical ability, maturity and 
i acity. 

Lowman believe only 
such exercises as will align the parts 
and segments of the body should be 
used during the vital years of rapid 
growth and structural immaturity. 
Their book offers an intensified course 
of fundamental exercises. It is a sup- 


_ plement to and includes selections 


from their older volume, Corrective 
Physical Education for Groups. 

The new material includes case 
studies of injuries, analysis of exer- 
cises in common use, and relaxation 
and relaxation techniques. From the 
master volume, they have picked 
up fundamental positions, corrective 
classwork, and restricted and correc- 
tive schedules (of exercises) for 
junior and senior high schools. 


MANUAL FOR INSTRUCTION IN 
MILITARY MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS. By Norman F. 
Maclean and Everett C. Olson. Pp. 
138. Illustrated. New York: Harper & 


Bros. $1.75. 


ENTED here simply and effec- 
tively is a basic course of instruc- 
tion in the reading of maps and 
aerial photography. It is planned as 
an instructor’s manual, and is con- 
structed with a view not only to the 
time allotted to map instruction in 
the Army training program and to 
the average background of the 
trainees, but also to the facilities and 
material available to civilian in- 
structors. 

The course is divided into 16 units 
of instruction and planned so that it 
can, for the most part, be taught in 
the field or indoors. Each unit, with 


its explanations and exercises, is in- 


tended to be an hour in length. The 
explanations are. organized in the 
form of lecture notes, somewhat ex- 
panded, so that they will be intel- 
ligible to everyone. 
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PLASTIC-PLATED” 
ATHLETIC 


CHARTS 


Ll] LI You write With Wax Crayons and 
Clean With a Dry Cloth — 
50” by 38” 

WITH METAL EYELETS FOR HANGING 


CLEARLY VISIBLE ACROSS THE LARGEST CLASSROOM 


Printed in black on a clear white background. 


Has chart of football gridiron on one side and basketball court on the other. Ideal for “skull practice,’ 
strategy planning or charting runs or shots. 

Can be hung up anywhere or easily moved from place to place. Individual team members or 
opposing teams can be shown in different colors. 

The transparent plastic surface provides a writing surface of glass-like smoothness on which one 
may write or draw with wax crayons or tempera. . 


The surface can be wiped clean and white with a soft dry cloth as frequently as desired without — 


soiling the hands or clothing. Washable inks can be used and removed with soap and warm water. 
: They are mounted on 44’ laminated mounting boards and are durably bound with extra heavy tape. 
The outlines are beneath the plastic surface so they do not wear off. ’ 


PRICES—$6.25 Each plus Transportation. Ideal crayons (Best to use)—Box of 5 colors—35c. 
PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 


MODERN SCHOOL PRODUCTS 


P. O. BOX 2606 CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Something New! 


JUST YELLS 
| Cdition of this standard book for 


Ig just o press. 
Contains : of Cheerleading: Psycholo 
of “Pep Sessions’’: Instructions to Rooters; Yelle 
75e. Cloth $1.25. 


THE WILLIS N. BUGBEE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE 2. N. Y. 


Published! 


An important handbook for war train- 
ing in military map reading | 
MANUAL FOR INSTRUCTION IN 
MILITARY MAPS 
AND AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
NORMAN F. MACLEAN and EVERETT C. OLSON 


A new book, from the Institute of Military Studies, University 
of Chicago. Brief and concise, it makes an outstanding text 
for pre-induction trainees and in MS and Cs units in high 


HARPER & BROTHERS e« 49 East 33d Street, New York 16 


220 East 42 Street 


‘“‘The Answer to All Your Book Problems’ ‘ 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 


The Scholastic Coach Bookshop was started in 1931 as a service to the 
readers of Scholastic Coach, and is still going strong. Thousands of 
coaches and physical educators have availed themselves of this service. 
For, on our shelves, are the finest technical texts on sports and physical 
education ever written. Whatever your book problems are, we can solve 
them. Write us of your needs and watch these pages for our select sports 
lists. | | 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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If you have something for this column 
send it to Scholastic Coach, ‘‘Coaches’ Cor- 
ner Dept.’’, 220 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


For the first time in five years, the 
“Bill Wood” byline is missing from 
“Coaches’ Corner.” Bill has gone to 
war; it’s now Lt. (j.g.) Wood of the 
U. S. Navy. Bill was the first and only 
conductor of this department; and, as 
far as we’re concerned, is irreplace- 
able. He built “Coaches’ Corner” up 
from the ground and it is his as long 
as he wants it. So, until he comes sail- 
ing home, let’s all pitch in and pinch 
hit for him. From now on, you can 
help by passing along your contribu- 
tions direct to us. 


While rummaging through our files 
the other day we came across the pic- 
ture that adorns the top of this page. 
It stopped us dead in our tracks. Foot- 
ball players goose-stepping! Fascism 
undermining the grand old game! We 
were reaching for the phone to call in 
the FBI when some scratching on the 
back of the photo caught our eye. 
Everything was okay. According to 
the caption, the picture antedated 
Adolf by a couple of years. The goose- 
stepping was just an old Harvard cus- 
tom for getting the legs in shape. 


Although Knute Rockne was of 
Norwegian ancestry, he was always 
referred to by Notre Damers as “The 
Swede.” Only one man ever left Rock 
without a comeback. That was Sleepy 
Jim Crowley, and the old master re- 
counted the incident with relish to 
the day he died. 

Jim was having trouble in assimi- 
lating one play and Rock, growing 
impatient, lashed out at him. “Can 
you name anyone,” he _ inquired, 
“more dumb than a dumb Irishman?” 

“Yes,” retorted Crowley, sweetly. 
“A smart Swede.” Rockne loved it. 


If you saw “The Human Comedy” 
in the movies, you caught Mickey 
Rooney (ugh!) running a 220-yard 


low hurdles race with considerable 
effort, pardonable speed and abomin- 
able form. But you know Hollywood 
publicity agents. They circulated a 
story to this effect: 

“Mickey Rooney never had run in 
a hurdles race before this picture. 
Rooney, who works best before an 
audience, spent the free periods be- 
tween film shots pole vaulting and 
high jumping. At the end of the day, 
Director Brown said: ‘Now I’d like to 
photograph a long shot of the entire 
race. Make this a real race.’ Three 
collegiate trackmen hired for this 
scene lined up against Rooney, who 
not only beat them, but also came 
within two seconds of tying the high 
school record.” 

Viva Rooney, of course, but 
breathes there a college hurdler who 
can’t run a 220 within two seconds 
(about 24 yards) of the high school 
record? Rah, rah, Publicity! | 


Last season Frank Howard, the 
Clemson coach, had a screen pass. 
Before the game with North Carolina 
State he explained it carefully to the 
officials. “Our line is going to let the 
opponents in, and the passer is going 
to pop the ball over their heads to our 


blocking back. I invite you to notice 


the actions of our linemen. They will 
stay on the line of scrimmage and 
will not violate the code of rules, 
which I assure you, gentlemen, we 
hold as sacred as you.” | 

The game began, and on the first 
scrimmage North Carolina State ran 
the identical play to the one-yard 
line! 


Some time age we saw advertised 
a “Sensational Book Sale! We offer 
you the right to take your pick of 
the books listed below at only two and 
a half cents per copy!” There followed 
a multitudinous list of titles. The 
head, “Sports,”’- caught our eye and 
we promptly pulled up short. Here, 
we thought, is an ideal chance to pick 
up some rare volumes—cheap. Fol- 
lowing were the “sports” books of- 


. triloquism Self Taught, 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


fered: Hindu Magic Self Taught, Ven. 
Sideshow 
Tricks Explained, Gamblers’ Crookeq 
Tricks Exposed, A History of Gam. 
bling, 100 Cocktails, and Standarg 
Games of Solitaire. 

At that we know a lot of high 
school football coaches who could use 
a little Hindu Magic in their groung 
attack. 


Every ship that carries American 
fighting men out of the country packs 
in its hold one sports kit per com- 
pany. The contents of these kits were 
decided upon by the Army after 
much study and inquiry among the 
soldiers. Some of the sports repre- 
sented may surprise you. Here is what 
each kit holds: : | 

Twelve baseballs, four bats, a 
catcher’s mask, protector and inflator 
for same; first baseman’s mitt (for 
righthanders), nine fielders gloves, 
two of them for lefthanders; three 
sets of boxing gloves, 12 softballs, 
four softball bats, three volleyballs, 
three volleyball nets, two footballs, 


one soccer, one badminton set, four 


sets of cribbage, four sets of check- 
ers, 12 pinochle decks, 24 packs of 
cards, one backgammon set, eight 
domino sets, two bingo games, one 
horseshoe set, one parcheesi game, 


two table tennis sets with 36 balls, 


and one rubber-tipped dart game. 


The normal comportment of the 
Dodgers these days is very discourag- 
ing. Remember the old days when 
Babe Herman and fat Robbie, his 
manager, were always good for a 
laugh a day! We recall the time they 
were sitting in a hotel lobby chewing 
the fat when an old gent, who had 
lost his shirt in the stock market dur- 
ing World War I, strayed into their 
line of vision. 

Robbie, who knew the fellow, ob- 
served to Babe: “There goes a guy 


who lost everything during the war.” 


The incomparable Herman pon- 
dered on this for a moment and then 
asked, in all seriousness: “Do you 
mean he bet on the Germans?” 


Jess Neely, the Rice football pro- 
fessor, expected ninety V-12 candi- 
dates to turn out for the first practice 
of the season. Came the day and, alas 
—nobody showed up. Jess almost sat 
down and cried. He didn’t know it 
was pay day! How times have 
changed. 


Harry M. Sheue, coach of those 
swell Huntington Beach, Calif., High 
School track teams, has an unusually 
fine idea he would like to pass along 
to high school coaches. 

“T have secured the war time ad- 
dresses of some fifty boys who have 
played on my athletic teams during 
the past few years, and who are now 
in service. Each month I mail them 
a news-letter about athletics, school 
affairs, local doings, and news of their 
old teammates and buddies. I have al- 
ready begun to receive answers from 
all over the world. The fellows really 
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enjoy them, and I am getting a big 
kick out of it. 3 

“Most high schools have mimeo- 
machines which could be used 
in running off copies, and it will take 
little time once you have se- 
cured their addresses. I believe most 
young fellows now in the service 
would appreciate hearing from their 


old high school coach.” 


Looking for a nice kick formation? 
Here’s something that was passed on 
to us some time ago by W. B. Dees 
of Henrietta, Tex., who had excep- 
tionally good luck with it in elim- 
inating blocked kicks. 


The center deploys on the end with 
the rest of the line to his right in 
their normal positions. Each man 
blocks to his right, taking a short step 
forward with his left foot. The center 
plays as an end after the snap. The 
left halfback lines up behind the left 
guard to be out of the way of the 
snap. When the ball passes him, he 
steps behind the tackle and assumes 
his regular blocking position. The 
kicker takes his stance about seven 
yards back behind the middle man of 
the formation. 


Coach Joe Muchmore, one of the 
Evanston, fIll., baseball mentors, 
stretched forth an arm weakened by 
flu and lifted the receiver from the 
stand near his bed. “Coach,” the voice 
of one of his pitchers floated into the 
room, “would it be all right if I showed 
up for practice a few minutes late 
this afternoon? Want to get mugged 


for the annual.” The coach looked at 


his watch; the kid was already an 
hour and 58 minutes late. Besides 


there hadn’t been any practice for 


four days. 


An odd note in the current man- 
power and boypower shortage comes 
from Idaho. The High School Athletic 
Association has tentatively agreed to 
limit participation to three quarters 
in any one football game. Distances 
being what they are in Idaho, the new 
regulation won’t affect too many boys. 


Athletic Director George Norwood, 
Weed, Cal., claims the long-distance 
punting title for his protege, Ivan 
Shaffer. Against Dimsmuir High, 
Shaffer quick-kicked 80 yards uphill, 
68 of that distance on the fly. Air cur- 
rents sometime do funny things in 
mountainous regions. The Weed grid- 
iron is nine feet higher at one end 
than it is at the other. 


Olympic Champion 
APEX 


War Model Supporter 


Pat. No. 2,301,066 


A New Tailor-Made Non-Elastic Supporter 


@ wre our manufacturing facilities are largely devoted to 
government orders—and they come first—we are doing our 
best to supply school needs. The Olympic Champion Apex War 
Model Supporter contains no elastic, yet provides all the support 
required. Only three sizes are necessary—small, medium and large. 
It can be laundered and it will wear indefinitely. Assures fit, com- 
fort and safety to a surprising degree. Examine the Olympic 
Champion Apex at your dealer’s and see for yourself what it has 
to offer. You can assist your wholesaler by placing your order early. 


THE 0-€ MANUFACTURING CO. 
Little Falls, New Jersey 


ON SAFE, SPRINGY GYM MATS FILLED WITH 


OZITE GYMNASIUM 


MAT FELT 


@ Gym mats stay softer, springier years longer 
when you specify fillers of Genuine OZITE 
Gymnasium Mat Felt .. . no “obstacle course” 
humps or bumps to bruise your boys. Abso- 
lutely safe, too, because this ALL-HAIR filler 
is felted without needles by OZITE Platten 
Process. Thicker and denser than ordinary 
fillers...OZITE Gymnasium Mat Felt outlasts 
many covers ... insures perfect, comfortable 
protection. Laminated construction assures a 


fiat, bumpless lie! 
AMERICAN HAIR 
& FELT COMPANY 
Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 


LOOK FOR THIS) 

OZITE LABEL 
ue @ This OZITE tabel sewn on the cover of gym 
Mats protects you against substitution .. . 
a#SSures you that the fillerits genuine 


ALL-HAIR Felt 


_-) WRITE FOR THE NAMES OF CONCERNS WHO CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH OZITE-FILLED MATS 
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PETERSEN 
GYM MATS 


WRESTLING .. . BOXING 
BASKETBALL WALL MATS 


Send for our Cata and Prices on the nation’s 
outstanding line Gym Mats and Football 
Dummies. 


5559 BAYNTON ST. 
BPHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SAVE MONEY ON 


medals—Cups—Trophies 


BADGES AND SPORT EMBLEMS 
Write for new colored catalog No. C30 


EAGLE METALART CO. 


298 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


ORDER AN ELECTRIC 


BASKETBALL SCOREBOARD NOW 


WHILE A LIMITED SUPPLY LASTS 
Write for free, literature 


CEDAR CRAFT COMPANY 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


YOUR OWN 


Personal Copy of... 
SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Costs Only $1.50 
for 10 Big Issues 


There'll be a whole 
flock of practical 


material in SCHO- 
LASTIC COACH 
this year — with 
more pictures and 
diagrams than 
ever. . Get your 
own personal copy 
which you can 

at your lei- 


sure. ; 
Use his Handy Order Form 


Circulation Department 
SCHOLASTIC COACH 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


O.K. | WANT MY OWN PERSONAL 
COPY OF SCHOLASTIC COACH EVERY 
MONTH. Here’s my $1.50 for the next 10 
big issues. Send them to 


Name 
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Football For Junior High? 


Irv Christenson 


Irv Christenson, former director of physical 
education and intramurals at Tipton, lowa, 
Junior High School, 
physical education and athletics of the Park 
Rapids, Minn., Public Schools. 


HILE football is not gen- 
erally accepted as a sport 
for junior high school boys, 


many athletic administrators see no 
harm in giving them a taste of the 
game. 

Everyone agrees that boys of 
junior high age definitely need a 
great deal of activity, and that they 
should be given worthwhile super- 
vised activities to guide and develop 
their interests. 

Several seasons ago we found our 
boys at Tipton spending their spare 
time playing football in vacant lots 
with no protective equipment or 
supervision. 

As long as the boys were inter- 
ested in the game and would play 
it outside of school if it weren’t pro- 
vided for them inside, we thought 
we might as well offer it to them 
with proper supervision and pro- 
tection. We sent out a call to the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, 
assuring the boys they would be 
given the usual equipment and 
would work out under their own 
coach, entirely apart from the high 
school squad. 


Parent’s consent 


_ Approximately 45 reported for the 
first practice session. Letters were 
then sent to the parents outlining 
the program and asking consent for 
the boys to participate. After 
checking the consent slips and giv- 
ing each boy a thorough exam, the 
squad was peeled down to 30 to 35. 

The boys reported for practice 
every afternoon at four and were 
sent to the showers at five. During 
the hour period they engaged in 
much the same routine as the high 


school squad. The first three weeks 


were spent on conditioning exercises 
and fundamentals such as blocking, 
tackling, passing, and pass receiv- 
ing. About one-fourth the time was 
devoted to various conditioning ex- 
ercises and short sprints and relays. 

For blocking and tackling, the 
boys were divided into small groups. 
The stress here was on good execu- 
tion, not on hard contact work. The 
boys were given a free period in 
which to work on anything they 
wanted and to receive help from the 


coach in developing their special 


is now director of. 


abilities. They also Played several} 
different types of passing games in 
this period. 

At the end of the first three 
weeks, the boys elected two cap. 
tains who, in turn, picked teams 
To assure fairly even sides, the boys 
were selected by position; that is, 
the centers were chosen first, then 
the guards, then the tackles, ete. 
After the teams were chosen the 
regimen was slightly changed. The 
following weekly routine was ob- 
served for the rest of the season: 


Practice and game schedule 


Monday and Tuesday: Condition- 
ing exercises and fundamentals with 
the last 15 minutes devoted to sig- 
nal drills. 

Wednesday: Work on new plays, 
signal drills, and team organization 
for the game the next day, the 
coach taking one squad and a senior 
football player the other. 

Thursday: Game between the two 
teams. 

The games were played under 
high school rules, except for short- 
ened quarters, with townspeople 


serving as Officials. The final game : 


was played at night so that most of 
the parents could see their boys in 
action and at the same time observe 
how this part of the program was 
conducted. 


To add to the excitement, the final 


contest was in the nature of a rub- 


ber game as each team had won two 


games with two others resulting in 
ties. Much to everybody’s satisfac- 
tion but the boys, the game ended i in 
a scoreless tie. 

The benefits that have been real- 
ized from this program may be 
summarized as follows: 

First, football has been introduced 
and accepted as a major junior high 
activity. Second, the boys have 
learned something of a popular 
sport at an early age and under 
their own coach. Third, instead of 
playing the game in sandlots, ex- 
posed to bad habits, they have had a 
chance to form good habits by 
playing under supervision and with 


adequate protection. While we have 


had no serious injuries, we have 
given all injuries personal attention 
and prescribed home treatments. 
Another important benefit has 
been that the boys have learned to 
play under real game conditions. 
They have learned more about the 
rules in this fashion than could be 
learned in any other way. Penal- 
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ties were called frequently and 
were always explained by the of- 
yer program also taught the boys 
to think for themselves. In one 
game, for example, one of the teams 
a spread formation which 
caught the opponents flatfooted. 
The play worked because the de- 
fense did not shift. The boys who 
had been suckered called time out, 
figured out what had happened, and 
decided to shift if the opponents 
called the play again. : 

Naturally the enemy, since the 
play had worked once, were sure it 
would work again. Much to their 
surprise, the defense shifted and 
threw the play for a loss. I men- 
tion this because it was a case of 
boys solving a new problem for 
themselyes and, I might add, doing 
a fine job. 

There is no question in my mind 
that football, properly planned and 
supervised, is a valuable part of a 
junior high school athletic program. 
But the boys must be kept in their 
own class, not tacked on the tail- 
end of the senior high squad. By 
being important members of their 
own supervised squad, they develop 
a sense of sportsmanship and co- 
operation that will always be an 
asset. 


Flashball 
(Continued from page 22) 


practice. One hundred and thirty 
men who were not returning for 
fall football because of impending 
induction received a real workout 
in Flashball five days a week for 
one hour, for which they received 
regular physical education credit. 

The only injuries we had for the 
entire spring term were two 
sprained ankles, a broken finger, 
and a few minor bumps and bruises. 
Our physical efficiency tests showed 
that the men really profited in 
terms of physical conditioning. They 
also thoroughly enjoyed them- 
selves; in many cases, entire teams 
would show up early to get a little 
extra practice on signals, plays and 
formations. 

At present, Flashball plays an 
important role in the training of 
1500 army privates at O.S.C. Some 
day it may be played with regula- 
tion football equipment and with 
live tackling. When thus played, it 
may have greater spectator appeal 
than the regular game. However, 
eur chief objective at O.S.C. is to 
whip into tip-top condition the men 
in uniform or who will soon be in 
uniform. 


In all corre- 
spondence 


identify by 


STRONG DURABLE « SAFE 


UNIVERSAL PORTABLE BLEACHERS 


Regularly furnished in sizes 2 to 33 rows, these stands of dense, full 
structural grade lumber, with all clear seat and foot boards, are equal 
in strength but much less expensive than other types. Their design avoids 
intricate parts and eliminates all castings. Bolts through the edges at both 


ends of all sleepers, stringers, seat and foot boards prevent splitting. 


Seat and foot board brackets are steel securely bolted to stringers. A 
steel shoe bolted to the sleeper forms a socket for the metal clad nose 
of each stringer. (Fig. 1), loading the stand makes this joint more rigid. 
An optional feature is the Universal Seat Board Connector which elimi- 
nates lap joints, adding safety and strength, (Fig. 2). These connectors “ 
are removable, permitting the boards to pile flat for shortage. We also 2. @ 
make Grandstand Type seating, providing isles when needed. 


* Write us direct for full details. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO., P. 0. Box 335, Champaign, Illinois 
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Triple-Spinner Passes 


(Continued from page 7) . 


Diagram 5 


If the opponents rush us, despite 
the obvious hazards of such tactics, 
we counter with short passes and 
traps. Diag. 6 shows a short pass, 
and Diag. 7 a trap on the guard. 
In the latter, the 4 back fakes to 
1 and 3, keeps the ball and goes 
over the middle of the line, the 2 
back trapping the guard. 


Diagram 6 


A similar trap could be laid for 
the defensive right tackle. In Diag. 8 
a trap is sprung on the defensive 
left tackle. If the ends charge, we 
block them in, as shown in Diag. 1. 

Many teams logically revert to a 
zone pass defense to beat us. We de- 
feat it by overloading’ the weakest 


zone. Diag. 9 shOws how we over- | 
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load men on the edges or extreme. 
ties of a zone. — 

Diag. 10 illustrates the use of 4 
man in motion (the 2 back out jp 
the left flat). The 1 back allows th. 
opponents to choose the receiver fop 
him. He passes to the man they | 
leave open. 

If the half covers the man jn 
motion, the left end is open. If the 
half doesn’t cover him, the ball jg 
passed to 2. 

If the center covers 2, then 3 jg 
open over the middle. If the defen. 
sive end drops back to cover 3, the 
ball-handler (1) runs with the bal] 
with 2-in-motion blocking for him. 


Diagram 10 
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Invasion comes high—in blood and money. 
Part of the cost must be paid with human life. That means 
deep and lasting hurt for many and many an American family. 
Part of the cost must be paid in cash . . . this September. And 
that’s going to hurt, too! 7 


The 34 War Loan is here! 


To pay for invasion—to get the money to keep our fighting ma- 
chine going—you, and every man or woman in America, are 
asked to invest in at least one extra $100 Bond in September. 


$100 EXTRA, mind you—for everybody! 


No man or woman can hold back. No man or woman can point 
to his Payroll buying and say, ‘‘They don’t mean me!’’ No man or 
woman can say, ‘I’m already lending 10% or 12% or 20%®—I’m 
doing enough!” 


Sure—it’s going to hurt. It’s going to take more than spare 
cash this time—more than just money that might have gone for 
fun. It’s going to take money you have tucked away. It’s going 
to take part of the money we've been living on—money that 


. might have meant extra shoes or clothes or food! Money that 


might have gone for anything that we can get along without! 


Sure—it’ll be tough to dig up that extra money. But we've got 
to do it—and we will. 

We'll do it partly because of the look that would come over 
the faces of our fighting men if we should fail. We'll do it partly 
because the cheapest, easiest way out of this whole rotten busi- 
ness is for everybody to chip in all he can and help end it quick. 
We'll do it partly because there’s no finer, safer investment in the 
world today than a U. S. War Bond. 

But mostly, we'll do it because America is right smack in the 
middle of the biggest, deadliest, dirtiest war in history. 


And we're Americans. 


Back the attack with War 


This space contributed to the Third War Loan Campaign by ~—- 
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